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TOWARD AN ETHICAL CONSCIENCE 


SEWARD HILTNER* 


HEN Martin Luther struggled 
in the monastery at Erfurt, 
2 his opponent was his con- 


science. Students of the recent past were 
wont to interpret this as seeking ‘‘for 
only one thing: pardon of sin and peace 
of conscience.”* [¢ was “moral agonies” 
from which he wanted release. A modern 
student interprets Luther as discovering 
that ‘no final peace could be found by 
the effort to achieve righteousness.” As 
to what Luther found on the positive 
side, there may be disagreement. But on 
the basic point of where he failed to find 
it, even Sabatier and Niebuhr seem to 
concur. ; 

Vet if it is conscience which must be 
put behind in order to enter into the real- 
ity of Christian living, what is this thing 
called conscience? Is this phenomenon 
the whole of conscience, or is it a form of 
conscience? Is it something to be got rid 
of, or “educated,” or transcended? 

The framework in which the problem 

* The author is indebted to a group which dis- 


cussed the psychology of conscience in New York 


during the 1943-44 season under the auspices of the 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education, 


and in particular to Erich Fromm, Paul Tillich, 
Harry Bone, and David E. Roberts. 


1 Auguste Sabatier, Religions of Authority (New 


York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1904), p. 150. 


? Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of 


Man, II (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943), 


= 54 QRay 


has generally been considered within 


Christian thought has been that of the 


easy versus the uneasy conscience, the 
good versus the bad conscience. All pro- 
phetic thinkers have spoken slightingly 
of the easy conscience and extolled the 
uneasy conscience. The reasoning is 
similar to that which asserts that a man 
cannot experience forgiveness until he 
feels the weight of his sin. The prophet 
sees people going to hell, and what wor- 
ries him is not merely that they do not 
know it but much more that they are un- 
concerned about it. Yet when they do 
become concerned, that in itself is not 
enough. It is the indispensable starting- 
point, but it does not guarantee the des- 
tination or even the direction. Wiser than 
Marxism, Christian theology has not as- 
serted that a turning-point upward is 
inevitable when conditions, or the aware- 
ness of conditions, reach a certain low 
point. 

Nor yet are the thorns all pruned. If 
one, like Luther, avoids all the primary 
pitfalls, even that of the compulsion to 
seek an easy conscience, he is still in dan- 
ger. When the “ ‘uneasy conscience’ of 
Christianity erupts so vehemently and is 


set so uncompromisingly against the 


3 Paul Tillich, “Estrangement and Reconcilia- 
tion in Modern Thought” (presidential address, 
American Theological Society, 1944). 
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moralism of Catholic scholasticism that 
it is in danger of obscuring insights into 
the dimension and structure of the hu- 
man spirit without which the uneasy 
conscience of man becomes an absurd- 
ity,’’ then it begins to look as though one 
is damned either way.’ Niebuhr’s warn- 
ing is a good one—for Luther at least, 
and for Barth—but Shailer Mathews 
never tired of pointing out: ‘“Don’t spank 
a baby because it isn’t a grandfather.” 

There seem to be, then, three levels of 
understanding of conscience phenomena 
in Christian history. The first is to have 
concern. The second is to realize that 
something beyond following up the con- 
cern is necessary. And the third is to be- 
ware of so interpreting the change that 
concern is lost. 

This sounds like a circle, vicious or 
otherwise, though it is not. The insight 
of Christian thinkers has been deep and 
penetrating. The difficulty has been with 
the lack of tools for communicating the 
meanings involved and, therefore, to a 
considerable extent with lack of instru- 
ments for actually understanding the ex- 
periences which the doctrines have tried 
to describe. 

Essentially, this failure to nail down 
the place and meaning of conscience has 
been a psychological failure. And it has 
been, ironically enough, Sigmund Freud, 
critic of conscience, who provided the 
first important psychological tool for 
understanding the theology of con- 


science. 


I 


In the face of all the criticism, much 
of it based on misunderstandings, which 


Christian circles have heaped upon 
Freud, a reminder must be given that he 


was essentially a clinician, not a philos- 


4 Niebuhr, of. cit., I (New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1941), 161. 


opher. He wrote, more than once, criti- 
cizing a “system, which psycho-analysis 
was careful not to become.”> That is, 
Freud dealt with people who knew there 
was something wrong that needed to be 
altered. If much of his theory does not 
stand up under careful scrutiny, this is 
rarely to be taken as necessarily denying 
his basic insights, and never as negating 
his penetrating Clinical observations. 
About some things at least, of which con- 
science was one, he made certain altera- 
tions in his theory as new clinical evi- 
dence presented itself. 

Freud first approached conscience by 
way of repression, “the pillar upon which 
the edifice of psychoanalysis rests.’ In 
dealing with patients—for example, a 
woman with acute attacks of anxiety 
from which she could be relieved only by 
knowing at any moment just where her 
personal physician was to be found and 
who was still a virgin after eighteen years 
of married life—he found that telling the 
patient what was wrong was of no posi- 
tive value.? “Our knowledge of what is 
unconscious in him is not equivalent to 
his knowledge of it.’’® There is blacked- 
out memory and resistance against the 
recovery of the particular memory. 
Thus the material is not merely out of 
consciousness. By ordinary means it is 
incapable of being brought into con- 
sciousness, yet it influences the action of 
the whole personality. Thus it is re- 
pressed material, with the repression 
being only partly successful in this case, 
since it did not stop the painful symp- 


toms. 


s Sigmund Freud, “History of the Psychoanalytic 
Movement,” in The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud (“Modern Library,” (1938]), p. 966. 

* Ibid., p. 939. 

7 Ibid., p. 938. 


8Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis (New York: Liveright, 1935), P- 379- 
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This led Freud to the theory of the 
censor. There is something preventing 
the return of repressed material, guard- 
ing conscious awareness from re-experi- 
encing a “painful piece of reality.” 

It was not until some years later, how- 
ever, that Freud developed a broader 
theory of conscience. In essence, it went 
as follows.’ Directly and indirectly, the 
child is taught not only what he can and 
cannot do but even which feelings he is 
permitted to have and which not to have. 
The general effect is suppressive; the 
suppressing agent, persons. But from the 
beginning the child “‘introjects,” or takes 
within him, this sense of what can or can- 
not be done or felt, “forgetting”? how or 
why it came. Then it becomes “uncon- 
scious’? in the Freudian sense and is it- 
self the agent which gives the signal to 
repress what Freud thought of as in- 
stinctual strivings. It may, and fre- 
quently does, act as if it were an entity 
quite apart from the “ego,” the organ- 
ized conscious aspect of the personality. 
Freud called it the Super-ego—meaning 
the categorical judge of what can or can- 
not be done or felt, operating in the realm 
of assumptions, below that which can be 
rationally examined. 

Freud made it clear that, in his ex- 
perience, the character of the Super-ego 
is a prohibitive one, that is, it is activated 
by fear. And ultimately it is based solely 
on the authority—meaning the sheer 
power—of the parents. Since this is de- 
scribed as the process by which the es- 
sence of the culture is passed on from 
one generation to another, Freud’s con- 
clusion takes on real significance from 
many points of view. 

Later investigators have made many 
refinements of Freud’s approach, as we 
would do also if time permitted. But 


9 Sigmund Freud, The Ego and the Id (London: 
Hogarth Press, 1927). 


518847 


putting aside for the moment the theo- 
retical problem, the following practical 
points do seem plain from Freud’s 
analysis. First, the phenomenon which, 
from within, presents the individual with 
his assumptions about rightness and 
wrongness in feeling and action tends to 
be a mirror of the culture (Plato in the 
Republic had anticipated this point). 
Second, it is by no means necessarily 
relevant to the real needs of the person; 
and in most cases in our culture it is in 
more or less direct opposition to what 
Freud once called ‘‘a sufficient degree 
of capacity for enjoyment and active 
achievement in life.’*° That is, this phe- 
nomenon, acting as an entity, gains its 
mess of pottage in terms of keeping down 
the intensity of conflict within the per- 
sonality; but it loses the ful) inheritance 
by maintaining walls between the parts 
of the personality. The practical impli- 
cations are that this occurs very fre- 
quently and that it makes conduct and 
feelings irrelevant both to the external 
situation and to the inner needs. Third, 
this phenomenon comes to act deter- 
ministically, provided nothing else has 
entered the situation to give what we 
would call a new perspective. This im- 
plies that, when this phenomenon is op- 
erating at full force, so to speak, it zs the 
conscience. And, in Freud’s observation, 
this was so in most people. If we get be- 
low the purely surface manifestations, 
therefore, the genesis of conscience in 
most people is authority whose only 
strength is power; its emotion is fear; 
its relevance to personal fulfilment is 
negative; its social pattern is conformity 
from which there is no escape but rebel- 
lion; and its inaccessibility to change is 
like granite. 

Freud once said: “We dwell upon the 


10 Sigmund Freud, /ntroductory Lectures on Psy- 
cho-analysis (London: Allen & Unwin, 1922), p. 382. 
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evil in human beings with the greater 
emphasis only because others deny it, 
thereby making the mental life of man- 
kind not indeed better, but incompre- 
hensible.’’** We must agree with Freud 
that, if what is described above is what 
is actually plain to observation which 
goes below the surface, we, too, shall 
want to see it. And it is undoubtedly cor- 
rect as a phenomenological description 
of many or most people in Western cul- 
ture. The philosophy which Freud at- 
tached to it, in spite of his earnest at- 
tempts not to be philosophical, is quite 
another thing; for he assumed that, 
since the Super-ego had no objective 
validity, ethics or conscience had no ob- 
jective validity. Or, rather, he generally 
ignored the fact that there was a prob- 
lem. “I am not at all in favor of elaborat- 
ing Weltanschauungen. Let that be left 
to the philosophers, who avowedly do 
not find the journey of life practicable 
without a Baedeker of this kind.”’"* Most 
Freudians have drawn purely relativistic 
conclusions from their conscience theory. 

Yet there is one other point in Freud, 
which, as Erich Fromm has pointed out, 
leads in a more objective direction, 
though Freud himself was not concerned 
to pursue it. This was his concern for 
truth. The more vehemently. Freud in- 
veighed against what he considered ir- 
relevant approaches to truth (“When the 
wayfarer whistles in the dark, he may be 
disavowing his timidity, but he does not 
see any the more clearly for doing so”), 
the more he implied that there is some- 
thing else.' He once wrote that the voice 
of the ego was a very small voice but a 
persistent one. The aim of psycho-analy- 
sis, he wrote, is “restituting the ego and 

™ [bid., p. 123. 


12 Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Anxiety (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1936), p. 27. 


13 Ibid., p. 28. 


liberating it from its restrictions.”"4 He 
warned against confusing the “normal 
struggle between conflicting impulses all 
of which are in the same mental field” 
with the struggle in which “the antago- 
nists meet each other as little as the whale 
and the polar bear in the well-known 
story.”*5 While it is Freud’s observations 
and clinical conclusions, and not his 
theory, with which we are here concerned, 
it may prevent misunderstanding to 
show that Freud’s honesty compelled 
him to posit something beyond pure rela- 
tivism, but his predispositions and cul- 
tural experience prevented him from 
following this up. 


II 


Freud’s Super-ego bears strong re- 
semblance to what we have known in 
Christian history as being in bondage to 
the law. The law-conscience is character- 
ized not necessarily by any specific con- 
tent but by its rigidity, its preoccupa- 
tion with conformity, and its generally 
negative cast. He who struggles as Lu- 
ther did is struggling with a law-con- 
science. Luther accepted the demands of 
the law-conscience, but he had a bad or 
uneasy conscience because he was not 
fulfilling the demands. Thus he may be 
said to have had an uneasy conscience 
about his law-conscience. That means 
that something in him refused to accept 
the law-conscience as a phenomenon of 
rigidity, conformity, and negativity. By 
so much was he on the road to transcend- 
ing the law-conscience. Luther was con- 
cerned. He was deeply serious. And he 
did not seek short cuts of escape. 

It does not require a Freud to point 
out to us the kind or quantity of escape 
attempts there are from the demands of 

14 Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Lay-Analysis 
(New York: Brentano’s, 1927), pp. 79-80. 

1s Introductory Lectures, p. 362. 
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the law-conscience. There is the projec- 
tive type of escape: impulses or other 
people or the voices or the devil told me 
to do it, but I was not to blame. There is 
the withdrawal type of escape from the 
demands: the burden is so heavy that 
the rewards in social and personal re- 
latedness seem not worth the struggle. 
There is the rebellion type: criminal and 
other overtly antisocial tendencies in in- 
dividual life, regressive tribalism in 
group life. There are these and many 
others. In all cases they have failed to 
transform the law-conscience. Instead, 
they have trifled or compromised with it. 
Thus they may be said to have law-con- 
science but to have treated it with some- 
thing less than seriousness. If there has 
been concern, it has been a vague and 
shadowy thing, quite unlike that in 
Luther. 
Christianity has said, “Unless ye re- 
pent... ” That implies that the law- 
conscience is looked at directly rather 
than that one finds ingenious ways either 
of conforming to it with the minimum of 
effort or escaping around it. Christianity 
has said, further, that there must be 
concern and basic seriousness, that this 
means recognition of the sense that one 
has missed the mark, that he will con- 
tinue to miss the mark, and that he is so 
deeply concerned about this sin that he 
becomes pliable enough to allow some- 
thing to occur which will begin to get 
him out of the dilemma. Thus one re- 
pents not alone of evil deeds (symbol 
for escape from the demands of law-con- 
science), not alone of having failed in the 
past, but also in the certain knowledge 
that he will keep on failing because what 
made him fail before (basic attitudes) is 
still with him. To have intellectual 
knowledge of this process is not repent- 
ance; for that is merely a “‘de-concern- 
izing’ of the law-conscience. To regret 


the past but resolve that the future will 


be different is not repentance, for that is 
to say that “something in me” and not 
“I myself” sinned in the past. Thus re- 
pentance allows no escape around the 
law-conscience; but it demands equally 
that one get beyond its rigidity, con- 
formism, and negativity. 

If conformism toward the law-con- 
science, escape around it, or attempted 
denial of its existence are unsatisfactory 
ways of dealing with the law-conscience, 
what can be done with it? Psychotherapy 
and psychology throw some light on this 
question. Frederick H. Allen describes a 
therapeutic experience with a mother 
and her five-year-old son.” An intelli- 
gent woman, she began to cry as she de- 
scribed her troubles and said of her boy, 
“He doesn’t seem to be happy.” After 
George was six months old, his mother 
was forced to leave him in the hands of 
others until the boy was two, in order to 
look after her sick husband. The nurse, 
she said, had spoiled George. The moth- 
er’s relationship with George was then 
“‘shaken by her uncertainty as to what 
was right for her to do.”’ He seems, she 
said, “‘to be so mortally wounded by any 
efforts I make to thwart him.” 

As Allen describes the step-by-step 
process of therapy, one sees that “‘the 
problem existed in the inability of parent 
and child to live together as two separate 
but related people. The more they tried 
to ‘solve’ the difficulty, the more en- 
meshed in it they became.” There is the 
picture of the law-conscience which is 
trying with might and main but has not 
yet found the secret of transformation. 
In this particular case it was necessary, 
first, for mother and child to get on in 
separate relationships—experience in- 
dividuality, so to speak; then after these 

16 Psychotherapy with Children (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1942), pp. 74 ff. 
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periods to try out the newly discovered 
aspects of the self on each other. At first 
anxiety during the separation was great, 
but it diminished as the contacts went on. 
Finally, George and his mother were on a 
quite different basis from that at which 
they had started. Not all problems were 
solved, but they had reached the point 
where attempts to solve the problem 
helped to do so and did not merely en- 
circle them more tightly in an invisible 
but powerful mesh. 

This story as given here is, of course, 
only a case excerpt, and the point would 
be even clearer if more might be said. 
But this is enough to suggest a few of the 
things psychotherapy has taught us 
about transformation of the law-con- 
science. First, there has to be concern or 
seriousness; here it must be sufficient to 
make the people overcome their pride 
and other scruples and come to the thera- 
pist. Second, there must be an attempt 
to objectify the situation; in psycho- 
therapy this is done by trying to explain 
it to the therapist. Third, something new 
must enter the situation by way of per- 
sonal relationships; in therapy this is the 
whole relationship between patient and 
therapist. Fourth, when the new quality 
in relationship (not necessarily a new 
person) has produced sufficient confi- 
dence in it, there must be understanding 
(or sensing or registering) of how in- 
evitable was the previous dilemma in 
view of the whole pattern of individual 
character—that is, the realization that 
something new had to enter the situa- 
tion. Fifth, the old law-conscience loses 
its power (in its qualities of rigidity, con- 
formism, and negativity), as there is a 
new perspective from which the real de- 
mands of life can be seen and distin- 
guished from the ‘‘dated”’ demands of 
past experience. Sixth, there is a sense of 
freedom not, of course, to act arbitrar- 


ily) of the whole personality and not of 


some mythical area in which one has al- 
ways prided himself that he could have 
free choice if he just made up his mind. 
But this freedom is accompanied by real 
enlightenment, and hence real relation- 
ships with real people will make demands 
on a person as before. The difference is 
that the demands will be relevant to the 
needs and they will be accepted from 
within and not through the compulsion 
of law-conscience. 

In such a case as this the law-con- 
science does give way to conscience of 
another sort. What disappears is the 
rigidity, compulsive conformism, and 
negativity. The content (attempt to 
have proper love for a child, attempt to 
keep away from alcohol, etc.) may, 
through the transformation, appear to 
change little in externals. Whether or 
not it does change depends not on ab- 
stract factors but on the specific situa- 
tion. But what does not change basically 
in this process is the concern or serious- 
ness about the approach to the problem, 
even though the concern becomes more 
rational and relevant instead of being 
blind and compulsive. 

One need not be an expert student of 
psychotherapy to see how very often, 
through psychotherapy, the lav-con- 
science is transformed. This is not to say 
that therapists themselves generally un- 
derstand this point. Following Freud’s 
relativism, many are likely to assert that 
they cut out the Super-ego or re-educate 
the conscience so that there is no longer 
any “ought to” in the personality. It is 
true that such experiences as have been 
described do cut out the Super-ego in so 
far as it is a powerful entity operating 
rigidly on the whole personality but re- 
fusing to have any relevant relationships 
with it; but it is not cutting out the con- 
cern or seriousness with which one ap- 
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proaches life’s problems, and it does not 
necessarily mean going out to commit all 
the acts one formerly thought were 
wrong. It is also true that the new experi- 
ence tends to put a more positive emo- 
tional color around feeling and action, 
minimizing the riegative and prohibitive 
quality of “ought to.”’ But there is more 
to it than that. 

Paul Tillich calls the new phenomenon 
the ‘“trans-moral conscience.” By this 
he implies that, for the first time, it is 
possible to have a really ethical con- 
science, not one which is merely driven 
by, or balancing between, the little mor- 
alisms of any particular culture, but 
working out the real implications of re- 
lationships—man to God and man to 
man. Once I was driven; now am I free. 
Once “‘it acted in me.”’ Now I act. Will I 
still miss the mark? Assuredly. Then 
wherein will I have gained? Well, I have 
not been tormented by sin in the law- 
conscience or I would not ask that ques- 
tion. 

Ill 

What psychotherapy has done is to 
begin to lay bare the processes by which 
the law-conscience can be transformed 
into the ethical or transmoral con- 
science. It is not being suggested that 
psychotherapy, in its professional form 
at least, is the only method for inducing 
that transformation. Christians have 
been experiencing it for a long time, even 
though their descriptions of the process 
have not been very revealing. 

One of the most intriguing questions 
is how much intellectual factors have to 
do with this transformation. Must one 
understand it in his head as well as his 
heart (we know the heart is essential), or 
is the heart enough? It is difficult for 
psychotherapy to throw light on this 
question, because it mixes the two so in- 
evitably. 





No student has done more to cast 
light on this question in recent years 
than Anton T. Boisen.*7 Among the 
points demonstrated by his research is 
this: In some of the most disturbed and 
disoriented people in mental hospitals 
one can find in operation forces which 
tend purposefully to the production of a 
new and more satisfactory personality 
integration, without the assistance of in- 
tellectual insight or understanding in the 
usual sense. Boisen speaks of the “mani- 
festations of nature’s power to heal.’ 
This is no invitation to obscurantism. 
But it does mean that the transforma- 
tion from law-conscience to ethical con- 
science may take place with little or no 
understanding, in an intellectual sense, 
of what is happening. In psychotherapy 
the mediating experience is a direct per- 
sonal relationship; in other situations, 
such as those described by Boisen, it 
seems to be personal relationship but in a 
symbolic form or a form once removed. 
The meaning of this becomes clear if we 
suggest that this would be true if the 
new orientation came about through a 
new sense of relationship to God or 
Christ. 

The word “conversion” has not been 
used up to this point; for it has gathered 
so many special meanings around it that 
the user must take care to define what he 
means. But if we understand by conver- 
sion a reorientation of basic attitudes in 
life, then the transformation from the 
compulsion of law-conscience to ethical 
conscience is an experience of conversion. 
There is this further point of similarity, 
given the genuineness of the transforma- 
tion, that the whole personality is 
changed and not just a certain area. It is 
also true that the conscience transforma- 
tion and the experience of conversion 


17 The Exploration of the Inner World (Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1936). 
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may be in a Christian framework or in 
some other, in a religious framework or 
some other. Our discussion has been, in 
the main, on the basis of processes rather 
than values. But it is extremely difficult 
to see how an experience of conscience 
transformation could result in a really 
ethical conscience unless religious and 
Christian presuppositions were  in- 
volved. 

The development of the ethical con- 
science need not be a sudden experience, 
any more than conversion needs to be 
sudden. But this is not the same as say- 
ing that people can be educated to the 
ethical conscience if we refer to education 
in the usual sense. I have seen a woman 
of seventy-eight grow closer to an ethical 
conscience in six hours spent with a psy- 
chotherapist than she had done in all her 
years of formal education, motherhood, 
and other experience. 


IV 


Perhaps we should pause to ask about 
the criteria of the ethical conscience. We 
have already referred to several but 
have emphasized the “assurance,” the 
inner sense of liberation. Once an experi- 
ence of transformation has occurred, we 
are acutely aware that what we feel now 
and what we felt then are different. In it- 
self this does not prove that we are dif- 
ferent in the degree that we feel. It is my 
observation that most feelings or convic- 
tions of psychological or spiritual libera- 
tion are more partial than can be told by 
our current feeling alone. 

Yet they are right, too; for the trans- 
formation has provided a new direction. 
And, however far back they may be 
starting, it is the direction that counts 
ultimately. The danger then appears in 
how they will interpret their previous 
experience; for the answer to that will 
have a great effect on whether they can 


continue the new direction. That means 
that the new experience, to be valid, 
must involve assimilation of the old law- 
conscience. Not its rigidity, conformism, 
and negativity—that trio of deception— 
but whatever there was in the concern of 
the law-conscience that impelled the 
experience resulting in a new integration. 
Think, for example, of the theological 
student of fundamentalist background 
who enrols in a liberal seminary and 
begins to achieve some liberation from 
the rigidities of fundamentalism. His 
first tendency may well be to swing the 
pendulum (i.e., rebel or deny it was ever 
so), and this may groove itself into a 
“liberalism” of different ideas but identi- 
cal emotional tone. The experience is 
incomplete until he has so analyzed the 
fundamentalism that its positive values 
are disentangled from its rigidity, con- 
formism, and negative cast. If our stu- 
dent, in the process, loses his sense of the 
seriousness of life (which fundamental- 
ism possesses but which it perverts), 
then he has also missed the mark. 

Life is such that, to the degree that 
concern or seriousness are present, “kill 
or cure” is always at hand. There is no 
judgment day to the nonserious and the 
unconcerned; their judgment has al- 
ready come. To the concerned every day 
is judgment day, whether their judg- 
ments are right or wrong. Luther should 
have some gratitude to the force which 
impelled him first to try to find a good 
conscience in terms of an easy conscience 
(meeting the law demands), for other- 
wise he would not have had the deeper 
force of concern which drove him beyond 
that. So with Wesley, Methodism, and 
free grace. One important criterion, then, 
is assimilation of the law-conscience in 
the foregoing sense. 

There must be assimilation of history, 
but not preoccupation with it. That 
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means that the ethical conscience is 
oriented contemporaneously, trying to 
find its way with right and wrong as 
relevant here and now, using the past 
as a guide but not as a club or a pitch- 
fork. 

As a final criterion, there must be con- 
cern even beyond the limits of pragmatic 
possibility. Not long ago the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in issuing a call to prayer 
on behalf of the suffering peoples of oc- 
cupied lands, asserted that this was as 
necessary for the spiritual health of those 
in England as it was for those on whose 
behalf the prayers were offered. Do what 
can be done to relieve the suffering of 
any and all mankind; but do not confine 
your concern to those whom you are ina 
position to help and do not define con- 
cern as wishing that something could be 
done for them. The insight is profound. 

Vv 

Is it impossible to come to an ethical 
conscience except by going through the 
law-conscience? Common sense points 
out that there are enormous differences 
in law-conscience, that individual ex- 
perience varies widely, that there are 
great variations in the cultural patterns 
of different national and other groups. 
All this is true and to the point. 

But, all the same, there is no culture in 
the civilized world which does not in- 
clude a large element of power conform- 
ism and prohibitive negativity in the 


acculturation of its younger generation. 
There is nothing in “human nature” as 
such which demands such a degree of 
rigidity, negativity, and conformism as 
now exists. But neither is there anything 
in human nature which guarantees that 
these qualities will give way in any im- 
mediate future. 

As we have seen only too clearly in 
Germany, the revolt against the rigidity 
of paternal control in the family may be 
driving out the one devil to permit en- 
trance to the seven worse. The problem 
of conscience transformation on a broad 
social scale, therefore, cannot be accom- 
plished merely by rejecting or even de- 
stroying the particular content which has 
been bound up in a rigid pattern. It must 
get rid of the rigidity itself; and one 
genius of democracy is that it has that 
insight. 

For practical purposes, then, we do go 
through the law-conscience, or at least 
we all go into it. Whether or not we 
transform it into an ethical conscience 
depends on many things. But if carried 
out on the basis of ethical and religious 
assumptions lower than those of the 
Jewish-Christian tradition, it is doubtful 
whether it has objective ethical value. 
Yet if Christians identify it with a belief, 
an act, a feeling, or an aspiration apart 
from a four-dimensional experience in- 
volving the whole personality, they feel 
not whereof they speak. Here there is no 
halfway covenant. 
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I testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the prophecy of this book, If any man 
shall add unto them, God shall add unto him 
the plagues which are written in this book: and 
if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part from the tree of life, and out of the holy 
city, which are written in this book.—REv. 
22:18-109. 


INCE this apocalypse came eventual- 
ly to stand as the last of the canon- 


ical writings, this note of warning 
has not infrequently been regarded as 
applying to the whole Bible and has even 
been quoted by those aghast at the im- 
piety of the awful higher critics. It would 
not seem necessary at this time to do 
more than to record that fact. I cannot 
forbear, however, to remark that it is 
highly fortunate that this stricture— 
whatever weight it may be regarded to 
have—does not apply to more than the 
writing to which it is appended. Had it 
been otherwise, sorry the fate not only 
of later saints but of the evangelists 
themselves, for the New Testament is 
full of precisely that thing. The stories 
about Jesus, even the words and parables, 
have from the very first been added to 
and emended with a vengeance. ‘‘Go not 
into any way of the Gentiles, and enter 
not into any city of the Samaritans’” 
came speedily to be reversed. On the 


* Professor Enslin has held the chair of New 
Testament literature and exegesis at Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary since 1924, in which year he took 
the degree of Th.D. at Harvard. He has had varied 
responsibilities in scholarly groups and since 1941 
has been editor of the Crozer Quarterly. His writings 
include The Ethics of Paul (1930), Six Collations of 
New Testament Manuscripts (with K. Lake and 
others [1933]), and Christian Beginnings (1938). 


* Matt. 10:5. 
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fateful journey to Jerusalem, Luke re- 
cords that Jesus “sent messengers be- 
fore his face: and they went and entered 
into a city of the Samaritans, to make 
ready for him,? while John represents 
Jesus as passing through Samaria as he 
traveled with his disciples to Galilee.’ 
Such a word as “He that is not against 
us is for us’’* proved highly inconvenient 
and came eventually to be quite re- 
versed: ‘‘He that is not with me is against 
me.’ The curt response of Jesus to 
Peter in the famed incident at Caesarea 
Philippi proved quite distasteful to at 
least one later Christian. Was not Peter 
right in his insight? How, then, could 
Jesus have failed to approve it? To make 
it very clear that Peter had been right 
and that Jesus did approve it, the fa- 
mous addition of Matthew’s is made, be- 
ginning with the words: “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee.’® An- 
other case, essentially similar in nature, 
is present in the story of the baptism. 
The terse, almost curt, account in Mark 
of John baptizing unto the remissfons of 
sin and of Jesus being baptized, with no 
indication that John recognized Jesus, 
is quite re-written by Matthew. Not only 
does he quietly remove the phrase ‘‘unto 
remission of sins’’’ from this context, to 
reserve it for a much more appropriate 
spot,® but he inserts a dialogue between 
Jesus and John® to make it clear that 
both John and Jesus knew full well the 


2 Luke 9:52. 
3 John 4:1 ff. 
4 Mark 9:40; cf. Luke 9:50. 


6 Matt. 16:17. 
7 Mark 1:4. 
8 Matt. 26: 28. 


5 Matt. 12:30. 9 Matt. 3:14-15. 
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identity of the latter. And, of course, this 
insertion required another change in the 
verses immediately following. No longer 
could the voice from heaven proclaim, 
“Thou art my beloved son,” as Mark, 
followed by Luke, had recorded.’ In- 
stead we read, “This is my beloved 
son,’ to provide information for those 
who needed it, as Jesus in the light of the 
preceding words so obviously did not. 

It would be easy to multiply examples. 
Changes and alterations went on apace. 
It would not be difficult to make a strong 
case that the little parable of Mark’s, the 
Seed Growing Secretly,” has not been 
omitted by Matthew, as has been not 
infrequently said, but was re-written by 
him and inserted in precisely the same 
Markan context in the form of the Wheat 
and the Tares. Nor would it be utterly 
rash to hazard the guess that the all- 
famous parable of the Prodigal Son is 
Luke’s own revision of the essentially 
similar, if less advanced, parable of the 
Two Sons." 

Whether this last assumption is justi- 
fied or not, it can scarcely be doubted 
that there was a distinct tendency to ex- 
pand and dress up with additional de- 
tails simpler incidents or stories. Few 
will deny that the story of Peter’s walk- 
ing on the water’ is nothing but a hag- 
gadic addition to the basic narrative. 
That is, the addition never had an in- 
dependent existence; it was, to use a 
convenient phrase, simply a parasite 
growth—mistletoe which grew about the 
oak. Precisely the same may be said 
about such additions as eventually at- 
tached themselves to the miraculous 
cure in the pool of Bethesda, that is, the 
words which stand in some manuscripts 
after John 5:3: “waiting for the moving 

10 Mark 1:11; Luke 3:22. 

™! Matt. 3:17. 13 Matt. 21: 28-31. 

12 Mark 4: 26-29. ™4 Matt. 14: 28 ff. 


of the water: for an angel of the Lord 
went down at certain seasons into the 
pool, and troubled the water; whosoever 
then first after the troubling of the water 
stepped in was made whole, with what- 
soever disease he was holden’’;’s or to 
the story of the Ethiopian eunuch: ‘“‘And 
Philip said, If thou believest with all thy 
heart, thou mayest. And he answered 
and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God.’’® 

The two versions of the parable of the 
Intrusted Funds—in Matthew recounted 
as the Talents, in Luke as the Pounds— 
indicate the fluidity of the material, or, 
perhaps better said, the readiness to al- 
ter and revise. More important for our 
purpose is a third form of this parable in 
which a distinctly new element was in- 
serted. In his Theophany Eusebius writes 
as follows: 

But since the gospel written in Hebrew 
characters which has reached our hands turns 
the threat not against the man who hid the 
talent, but against him who had lived riotously 
(for it told of three servants, one who devoured 
his master’s substance with harlots and flute- 
girls, another who multiplied it by trading, 
and another who hid the talent; and made the 
one to be accepted, another only rebuked, and 
another to be shut up in prison), the question 
occurs to me whether in Matthew, after the 
conclusion of the speech against the man who 
did nothing, the threat that follows may refer, 
not to him, but by reverting to the former sub- 
ject to be said of the first, who ate and drank 
with the drunken.'7 


Eusebius’ harmonization may safely be 
disregarded. This fragment from the lost 
Gospel According to the Hebrews pre- 
served a third version of the parable 
which expressed the not unnatural feel- 
ing that the penalty for the man who hid 
his money but at least returned it intact 
was oversevere. Thus the parable was 

15 John 5:30, 4. 6 Acts 8:37. 

17 Frag. 22 (Migne, Patrologia Graecia, XXIV, 
685D-687A). 
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re-written: he received a rebuke; it was 
another servant who had squandered the 
money who received the severer penalty. 

A similar but less well-known example 
of this mistletoe growth is to be found in 
a recently discovered fragment of a 
hitherto unknown gospel.'® Among other 
incidents is one concerning a leper. It is 
reminiscent of Mark 1:40-45, Matt. 
8:1-4, and Luke 5:12-16, but with 
several interesting variants. Jesus has 
“gone out,’ apparently to escape ston- 
ing, when a leper approaches him. The 
latter says that he had become a leper 
through traveling with lepers and eating 
with them in an inn. Then he asks to be 
cleansed: only a portion of the plea is 
preserved, but we can read the words, 
“Tf ....Iam made clean.” That this is 
an independent story is most improbable. 
The picturesque detail of the origin of 
the leprosy may be safely regarded as 
due to the widespread tendency to add, 
interpret, expand, and fill in that was 
bound to occur as soon as the stories be- 
came current and popular. 

Certainly it is highly probable that 
precisely this principle is to be seen in 
the story of the Wilderness Temptation. 
The narrative in Mark is brilliant, but 
it is brief.’® Christian curiosity was not 
satisfied. What was the nature of this 
temptation? The later form of the story 
as preserved in Matthew and Luke”? an- 
swered those queries in a highly satis- 
factory manner with the three vivid tests 
and the appropriate answers by Jesus 
buttressed by apposite quotations from 
Holy Writ. 

One very common form of addition 
was the appearance of names for name- 

*® Known to critics as P.Eg. 2. It is fully de- 
scribed in H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of 
an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian 
Papyri (London, 1941). 

19 Mark 1:12-13. 

20 Matt. 4: 1-11; Luke 4: 1-13. 


less characters in the Gospel stories. Thus 
the woman with the issue of blood came 
to be known as Veronica, and about her 
head a host of stories gathered. Mark had 
been content to mention that at the time 
of the arrest of Jesus one of the bystand- 
ers drew his sword and cut off the ear of 
the servant of the high priest." Each 
subsequent version of that dramatic in- 
cident showed new details. In Matthew 
the unidentified bystander becomes ‘‘one 
of them that were with Jesus.’”? Luke 
adds several details: Jesus is asked, 
“Lord, shall we smite with the sword?”’; 
it is the right ear which is cut off; and 
Jesus—no_ rabble-rouser he—miracu- 
lously repairs the damage.?’ In John 
names appear: it is Simon Peter who 
cuts off the ear; the servant is identified 
as Malchus.”* In one version of the apoc- 
ryphal Acts of Pilate it is Malchus who 
buffeted Jesus. The soldier who pierced 
Jesus’ side came eventually to have a 
name. Longinus is the one frequently 
given to him, and his subsequent story, 
often confused with the centurion at the 
cross, appears again and again. But 
names are not always consistent, as we 
shall subsequently see. In this case he is 
occasionally referred to as Legorrius, 
Ignatius, or Inasius. 

Not only people but places ang things 
come to have names. Thus the name of 
the mountain of the Great Commission 
in the Acts of Pilate is given in various 
forms: Mamilch, Mambre, Malech, 
Mabrech. The thirty pieces of silver 
which Judas is supposed to have re- 
ceived became the basis of much specula- 
tion. In the Legenda sanctorum of the 
thirteenth-century Jacobus de Voragine, 
which speedily came to be known as the 


at Mark 14:47. 
22 Matt. 26:51. 


23 Luke 22:49-51. 24 John 18:10. 
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Golden Legend,*> two explanations were 
given, each connecting it with the three 
hundred denarii which Judas had la- 
mented had been wasted at the anoint- 
ing. Another fancy saw it as the gold 
which the Magi had brought and which, 
having been lost by the Holy Family in 
its flight to Egypt, had been found by a 
herdsman and turned into the temple 
whence it got into the hands of the high 
priest, who in turn used it for the bribe 
of Judas. If space permitted, the re- 
hearsal of the growth of legend about 
Judas would be of interest—not only 
the two mutually contradictory ac- 
counts in Matthew and Acts and the 
well-known story attributed to Papias,” 
but the one preserved in the so-called 
Life of St. Matthias in the Golden Legend,” 
where Judas, the son of Ruben and 
Ciborea, is cast in the old familiar role of 
Oedipus and murders his father and 
marries his mother. That, however, 
would take us too far afield and must be 
reserved for another time. The point to 
be remarked is that, while both of these 
intertwined stories—the money and the 
betrayer—suffered development in later 
legend and apocrypha, this was no new 
development on the part of the unin- 
spired. The process had already begun in 
the canonical writers. Matthew has add- 
ed to Mark’s narrative the detail that 
the amount of Judas’ perfidy was thirty 
pieces of silver; the account of the death 
of Judas in Acts is a distinct advance 
over that in Matthew. Already the proc- 


4s An excellent English translation of this work 
has been made by G. Ryan and H. Ripperger, The 
Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine (New York, 
1941). For this particular story cce p. 174. 


26 Compiled from J. A. Cramer, Catena ad Acta 
SS. Apostolorum (Oxford, 1838), pp. 12-13, and 
other sources listed in Gebhardt, Harnack, and 
Zahn, Patrum A postolicorum opera, p. 73. 


27 Op. cit., pp. 172 ff. 


ess had started. The later forms are 
simply the continuance of this process. 

Turn where we will, we find these 
principles at work: additional elements, 
heightening of an earlier story, names 
and piquant details making their ap- 
pearance. 


There is one particular story in the 
Gospels where all these principles are 
conspicuously present, and which, pre- 
cisely because of the later and mistletoe 
growth, has had a deal of influence that 
the soberer unadorned account could 
never have had. I refer to the story of 
the two thieves who were crucified with 
Jesus. The rest of this essay will be de- 
voted to the metamorphosis that this 
story underwent both in the canonical 
Gospels and in subsequent times. 

The basic form of the narrative is 
given by Mark: 

And with him they crucified two robbers; 
one on his right hand, and one on his left... .. 
And they that were crucified with him re- 
proached him?® 
Matthew preserves this without altera- 
tion.?? Not so Luke. A most significant 
alteration has been made: 

And there were also two others, malefactors, 
led with him to be put to death..... And one 
of the malefactors that were hanged railed on 
him, saying, Art not thou the Christ? Save 
thyself and us. But the other answered, and 
rebuking him said, Dost thou not even fear 
God, seeing thou art in the same condemna- 
tion? And we indeed justly; for we receive the 
due reward of our deeds: but this man hath 
done nothing amiss. And he said, Jesus, re- 
member me when thou comest into [var. in] 
thy kingdom. And he said unto him, Verily I 
say unto thee, Today shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.’’3° 

That the Lukan form of the story is in 
distinct contradiction to the Markan is 
obvious, and it has caused great per- 

28 Mark 15:27, 32. : 


29 Matt. 27:38, 44. 3° Luke 23:32, 39-43. 
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plexity to the orthodox. The customary 
answer by those who seek to reconcile 
the unreconcilable has been that at first 
both reviled but that later one- repented. 
Apparently this was the view of Prosper, 
a disciple of Augustine, who refers to the 
repentant robber’s “earlier blasphe- 
my.”’* Nor is it difficult to see the origin 
of the legend that one repented and was 
forgiven. That it reflects the actual fact 
may be safely dismissed. The Lukan 
story is simply haggadic amplification of 
the Markan. As soon as the Gospels came 
to be read and pondered, long before 
they were regarded as Holy Scripture, 
they were subject to the same principles 
that characterized the reading of the 
Bible. There was more in the narratives 
than met the eye. They were, so to speak, 
written in invisible ink. ‘Seek and ye 
shall find” was the order of the day. Just 
as the natural query ‘upon reading 
Mark’s brisk narrative of the Tempta- 
tion aroused the query “How?” and re- 
sulted in the convenient later stories, or 
as the equally abrupt beginning of the 
Markan Gospel with the not unnatural 
inference: Jesus became the Son of God 
at baptism, led to the prefixing of birth 
stories to prove that nothing of the sort 
was the case, so here. Christian curiosity 
was piqued by the reference to the other 
two who shared his crucifixion. No de- 
tail in this sacred story could be trivial; 
all was fraught with meaning. And one 
was on his right hand, the other on his 
left. All the material was there: the infer- 
ence seemed obvious—and Luke took it. 

A more perplexing question might 
well be: What was the origin of the no- 
tion that two robbers were actually cru- 
cified with Jesus? Of course, it may well 


3" Contra collatorem vii (Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
LI, 232B). For a labored modern attempt see J. A. 
Broadus, Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew 
(Philadelphia, 1886), in Joc. 


be that that actually was the fact and 
that either by coincidence Jesus chanced 
to be in the middle if the three crosses 
were side by side, or, if the three were 
huddled together in a triangle, that 
Christian imagination saw the only fit- 
ting arrangement. On the other hand, the 
possibility is not to be excluded that the 
reference to the others was a detail early 
added to heighten the obloquy. Certain- 
ly the reading preserved in many manu- 
scripts as Mark 15:28 (“And the Scrip- 
ture was fulfilled which saith, And he 
was reckoned with transgressors”), 
though safely to be omitted with all 
modern texts, including the American 
Revised, as highly suspect on the 
grounds of both transcriptional and 
intrinsic probability, suggests that even- 
tually that notion arose. Interpolation 
though the verse is—very possibly from 
Luke 22:37—it may well be a correct 
amplification of Mark’s meaning. 

But to revert to Luke: once this al- 
teration had been made, it eclipsed the 
other and opened all sorts of new ave- 
nues to imagination and embellishment. 
Before we look at some of the subsequent 
stories, it may be well to review very 
hastily its contribution to homiletics. 
Rare is the modern preacher who does 
not revert again and again to this signal 
expression of the never ending power of 
repentance and the assurance of forgive- 
ness, although with occasional qualms at 
the magnitude of the reward. None of 
this is modern. Even a casual reading of 
the patrologies, Greek and Latin, re- 
veals the frequency of reference to the 
bonus or evangelicus latro. Two eloquent 
sermons of the golden-mouthed John of 
Antioch are preserved, devoted to the 
theme of the thief’s confession and ac- 
ceptance to glory.*? Like Prosper, he 


32 Sancti Chrysostomi opera, ed. Montfaucon, II, 


476-97. 
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quietly harmonizes the accounts by 
having both at first blaspheme. Augus- 
tine sees in the attitude of the two 
thieves an example of Matt. 5: 10 
(“Blessed are they that have been per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake’’) and I 
Cor. 13:3 (the uselessness of martyrdom 
without love).33 The one who showed 
repentance is “the hope and consolation 
of the world.” Actually he was an ex- 
ample to the apostles themselves: “A 
latrone apostolici victi sunt, qui hunc 
credidit, quando illi defecerunt” (“The 
apostles were surpassed by a robber who 
believed in him when they deserted 
him’’).34 He must have shown mercy, 
else Christ would not have so spoken 
(“misericordia obtulit quod miseria 
distulit” [‘‘mercy offered what misery 
deferred’’]).35 And Jerome waxes elo- 
quent: “Christ himself brought the rob- 
ber from the cross to paradise, and, to 
show that repentance is never too late, 
he turned a murderer’s death into a 
martyrdom.”’® Cyprian, Hilary, Am- 
brose, Peter Chrysologus, Maximus of 
Turin, Fulgentius, and many more harp 
on the same familiar strain. And Aurelius 
Prudentius, one of the fathers of Chris- 
tian hymnody, in his tenth hymn makes 
mention of ‘“‘socium crucis ire latronem”’ 
(“arobber to goasasharer of the cross’’).3? 
As early as Augustine the question of his 
baptism had arisen. Obviously, the mat- 


33 Sermo ccxviii. 4 (Migne, Pair. Lat., XX XVIII, 
1085). 

34 Enarrat. in Ps. 68 (Migne, Patr. Lat., XXXVI, 
847), and frequently. 

38 Sermo \xvii (Migne, Pair. Lat., XXXVIII, 
436). It may be remarked that, had Augustine 
known the subsequent story of this thief’s earlier 
contact with Jesus, he would hardly have so 
spoken. See below. 

36 Epist. xvi (ad Damasum) (Migne, Jerome, I, 
358); cf. Epist. lviii (ad Paulinum) (ibid., p. 580). 

37 Cathemerinon x. 160 (Migne, Pair. Lat., LIX, 
887). 


ter both perplexed and worried the good 
bishop of Hippo, for he reverts to the 
matter again and again. Once, good ec- 
clesiast that he was, he puts the burden 
of proof on those who would deny it: 
he knows no book that proves that he 
was not baptized.s* But this did not 
satisfy him. Positive proof is necessary— 
he must have had baptism, for without 
baptism no one could see God. Cer- 
tainly he was baptized by his own blood 
(“tanquam niartyrii sanguine abluto” 
(‘washed clean in the blood, as it were, 
of martyrdon’”’}).3° As early as Tertul- 
lian the baptism of blood, that is, mar- 
tyrdom, was coming to be recognized as 
effective “in lieu of the fontal bathing 
when that has not been received, and 
restores it when lost.’’4° Cyprian had 
felt the same way and had buttressed 
his view by reference to the penitent 
thief: he had received the baptism of 
blood by dying as a martyr upon the 
cross.* 

Augustine shared this opinion and 
quotes Cyprian’s view with approbation. 
But he can do still better. Actually, he 
continues, since the thief was hanging 
on a cross beside Jesus, he might well 
have been baptized by the water which 
flowed from his spear-pierced side (‘‘tan- 
quam sacratissimo baptismo fuisse per- 
fusum” [“‘he was sprinkled as in a most 
sacred baptism”’]).*7 This ingenious view 
has been occasionally repeated. For ex- 
ample, the twelfth-century Rupertus 
goes a step further: the universal church 
which existed then or had existed be- 

38 Retract. i. 26 (Migne, Patr. Lat., XXXII, 627). 

39 De anima ix. 11 (Migne, Patr. Lat., XLIV, 
480). 

4° Tertullian De baptismo 16 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
I, 1326). 

41 Epist. ad Jubaianum 22 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
III, 1170 B). 

42 Augustine De anima ix. 11 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
XLIV, 480). 
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tween the creation and the death of the 
thief was baptized in the blood and water 
flowing from the side of Christ.‘ 

Thus at an early date the bonus latro 
was en route to sainthood. An occasional 
voice was raised in protest. Hugo, arch- 
bishop of Rouen (Rothomagensis), was 
quite unimpressed by such casuistry— 
if he knew of it! The thief had not been 
baptized and had not been crucified be- 
cause of loyalty to Jesus; therefore, he 
was not a martyr: ‘Neque baptismo 
regeneratus erat, nec causa Christi in 
cruce fuerat affixus. Unde sequebatur 
illum non esse martyrem” (“Nor had 
he been regenerated by baptism, nor 
had he been placed on the cross for the 
sake of Christ. Whence it follows that 
he is not a martyr”).44 But Hugo’s view 
did not prevail. Today he is commemo- 
rated in the Roman church on March 
25, in the Greek church on March 23, and 
in the Syriac and Mesopotamian church 
on the ninth day after Good Friday. In 
the Book of Saints‘ it is said: “His Feast, 
though kept on various days, is put in 
the Roman Martyrology, as by the 
Greeks [sic], on March 25.” This is a 
reference to the official, if somewhat in- 
accurate, Martyrologium Romanum of 
Gregory XIII, in which is the item:” 
“Jerosolymis commemoratio sancti La- 
tronis, qui in cruce Christum confessus, 
ab eo meruit audire: Hodie mecum eris 
in paradiso (“Commemoration at Jeru- 
salem of St. Latro, who, crucified, con- 
fessed Christ, and was worthy to hear 
him say: Today shalt thou be with me 
in paradise”’).*° In the official lists he is 


43 De div. off. vi. 35 (Migne, Patr. Lat., CLXX, 
176 ff.). 
44 See Migne, Pair. Lat., III, 1169-70, n. 62. 


4sCompiled by the Benedictine monks of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate (London, 1921), sub 
“Good Thief.” 


4© For March 25, p. 55. 


unnamed, the title sanctus Latro having 
become to all intents and purposes his 
specific property, much as in the case of 
Dives in the Lukan parable. Popular 
tradition, however, is not so discreet, 
but commonly refers to him as Dismas‘7 
and regards him as the patron of con- 
demned criminals, of those in peril of 
robbers, and of those who would secure 
a happy death.** As such, he is men- 
tioned not infrequently in medieval 
hymnology, as in the following stanza, 
which, so far as I have been able to as- 
certain, is not to be dated exactly: 
Imparibus meritis pendent tria corpora malis; 
Dismas, Gestasque, in medio sedet ima potes- 
tas; 
Gestas damnatur, Dismas super astra levatur.4? 
Indeed, as regards the names of the 
two thieves a wide diversity is to be 
found. The common tendency to give 
unnamed characters names appears even 
in some of the manuscripts of the Gospels 
themselves. In the Codex Colbertinus, a 
twelfth-century Old Latin manuscript, 
the names appear in Mark 15:27 as 
Zoathan and Chammatha; in the same 
codex at Matt. 27:38 they are Zoatham 
and Camma. The seventh-century 1, in 
Luke 23:32, reads Joathas and Magga- 
tras. The sixth-century r also carried the 
names at Luke 22:32. The first is illeg- 
ible but “et Capnatas” is still visible. In 
the Collecteanea, commonly attached to 


47 The spelling of the name is most uncertain. See 
below. 


48 Cf. M. Buchberger, Kirchliches Handlexikon 
(Munich, 1907-12), sub “Dismas”; Migne, Dic- 
tionnaire hagiographique, sub ‘“Dymas”; Mrs. 
Arthur Bell, Lives and Legends of the Evangelists, 
Apostles, and Other Early Saints (London, 1901), 
p. £75. 

49 “Of merits so diverse hang the three bodies on 

the crossbeams; 

Dismas and Gestas, in the center the All- 
Powerful; 

Gestas is condemned; Dismas is raised above 
the stars.” 
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the works of the venerable Bede, they 
are Matha and Joca. Xavier in the Per- 
sian Life of Christ styles them Zjustin 
and Visimus.*° In the Arabic Gospel of 
the Infancy they are Titus and Duma- 
chus.* Far more common, however, are 
Dismas and Gestas. Variants of these 
both are frequent and will cause no sur- 
prise to textual critics. Thus we have, in 
addition to Dismas: Dysmas, Dimas, 
Dymas, and Demas; to Gestas: Gistas, 
Gesmas, and (by metathesis) Stegmas. 
Normally, Dismas is the name of the 
penitent, Gestas that of the blasphemer; 
but, as we have seen, occasionally that is 
inverted. 

The manuscript evidence cannot be 
gainsaid: manuscripts giving names to 
the two vary from the sixth to the 
twelfth centuries. Thus one will surely 
not be overrash to assert that the habit 
had started as early as the fifth century. 
Nor would it be surprising were it still 
earlier, for this is a tendency which can 
spring up overnight. 

What the origin of the names is, is far 
from clear. It has been conjectured that 
“Dumachus” is a corruption of Seouaxos, 
“fighting against God,” and thus is an 

s°Jerome Xavier (Hieronymus Xaverius), a 
nephew of the famous Francis, wrote this Life in 
Portuguese in 1602. It was translated into Persian 
for his work as a missionary to Akbar. Later Ludo- 
vico de Dieu translated it into Latin and published 
it in Leyden (1639) under the title Historia Christi 
Persice conscripta. It is heavily dependent upon the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy and the Acts of Pilate 
and deserves the scandalized protests of its trans- 
lator, De Dieu. My attention to it was called by the 
frequent reference to it by J. D. Donehoo, The 
A pocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ (New York, 
1903), a very useful work when used with discre- 
tion and with the full texts of the originals before one 
as he reads. 

5 J. Rendel Harris, in an article, “On Certain 
Obscure Names in the New Testament;” Expositor, 
Series 6, I, 161-77 (cf. also pp. 304-8), remarks that 
this is the reading of Bar Hebraeus’ commentary 
on Matthew, where it is stated: “for thus it is 
found in the book of the holy Hierotheus, the dis- 
ciple of the great Paul.” 


actual early label, as was true of “Dives.” 
Thus it is conceivable that “Dysmas”’ 
and its variants are simply further cor- 
ruptions of ““Dumachus” and that in the 
earliest stages this was the name of the 
blasphemer. Rendel Harris goes further 
and suggests that “Titus,” ““Gestas” (and 
the variants), are but corruptionsof mo7rés, 
“faithful,” and that thus both names in 
the earliest stages were descriptive and 
perhaps arose as labels in early mosaic or 
other pictorial representations of the 
scene.” And to the problem of the form 
of the names in the Latin witnesses he 
hazards the guess that they are simple 
corruptions of bonus latro and malus 
latro, crudely scrawled and abbreviated. 
While it would be rash to say that this is 
certain, it would be equally rash to deny 
its possibility. Nor is it perhaps of major 
importance, although, could we achieve 
certainty here, it might well lead to 
profitable speculation in the case of 
other names, superficially less subject 
to conjecture. 

The two thieves have come to occupy 
no mean place in the history of ecclesias- 
tical art. Commonly an angel bends over 
the drooping head of the good thief, 
ready to receive his soul. At times an 
angel is represented as bearing his happy 
soul aloft, while a demon drags the un- 
willing soul from his companion. At 
other times the prayer is depicted as 
proceeding from his mouth. Frequently 
he holds a cross in his hand or a stream- 
er on which his plea is printed. In Fra 
Angelico’s “‘Great Crucifixion” he wears 
a modest halo as he bends his head to- 
ward Jesus, the head of his unregenerate 
companion being strained away from the 


52 Tbid. 

ss For such a picture see S. Baring-Gould, Lives 
of the Saints (Edinburgh, 1914), II, 443. 

54See below, p. 22, for the significance of this 
detail. 
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Savior. In the huge four-volume work by 
Tissot two full-page illustrations are de- 
voted to him.** Both are highly eulogistic, 
especially the latter (IV, 208-9), where 
he is represented as being borne aloft by 
two six-winged angels at the head of a 
procession of the ransomed to paradise. 

Nor is he without relics and shrines. 
Chapels have been built in his honor. 
Relics are referred to by Buchberger® as 
preserved in Bologna. An ancient in- 
ventory by Gerard de Vic refers to others 
in the church of Carcassonne, and Petrus 
a Valle is cited as having had his birth- 
place near Rama pointed out to him.‘ 

Such, in brief, were the fires kindled 
by Luke’s editorial match. In contrast, 
however, to the lurid flames that swept 
through the undergrowth of tradition 
they pale into but a modest glow. These 
utterly irresponsible and _ grotesque 
stories, replete with many details and 
asides, may be classified under two heads: 
those that amplify the blessing, “Today 
shalt thou be with me in paradise,” and 
those that seek to explain why this stu- 
pendous blessing had come to him. For 
the sake of convenience we shall look at 
the latter first, although it is impossible 
to keep them wholly distinct. 

It may be said at the start that, while 
the canonical Gospel of Matthew is ut- 
terly removed from these late and gro- 
tesque stories of the exploits of the in- 
fant Jesus, it nonetheless made possible 
some of the tales, in particular the one 
with which we are concerned. For in that 
gospel brief mention is made of a flight 
by the Holy Family to Egypt to escape 
Herod’s machinations. That the story 
has any foundation in fact is utterly im- 
probable. It depends solely upon a gro- 

58 J. J. Tissot, The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
(New York, 1899). 

6 Op. cit. 

57 Migne, Patr. Lat., III, 1169-72, n. 62. 


tesque misunderstanding of Hosea’s 
crystal-clear word: ‘“‘When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my 
son out of Egypt.”s* Disregarding the 
Hebrew parallelism, as he so frequently 
did, and reading atomistically, Matthew 
concerned himself solely with the second 
half of the verse: “And called my son out 
of Egypt.”’ Who but Jesus was “God’s 
son’? Thus if Jesus were called out of 
Egypt, he must perforce have been in 
Egypt. Hence Matthew’s reference to 
the word of the angelic messenger to 
Joseph. And, as he was so fond of doing, 
he completed this little story with the 
mouth-filling phrase: “that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet, saying, Out of 
Egypt did I call my son.’’s® Naturally he 
had no details of this trip and, with com- 
mendable restraint, did not invent any. 
Nonetheless, the damage was done. 
There have been few cases of bad exege- 
sis which have wrought more damage. 
Enemies of the early Christians pounced 
on this word and repeated it endlessly to 
ridicule Christian claims and to explain 
away the reputed miracles as shallow 
frauds learned by Jesus while an ap- 
prentice of Egyptian magicians. One 
need but read Origen’s attack upon Cel- 
sus for such insistence to realize again 
how much damage can be achieved by 
pious and honest ignorance. 

Not only the enemies of the early 
Christians but Christians themselves 
toyed with it. Here was another ques- 
tion mark. What had happened in Egypt? 
The so-called ‘‘silent years” have always 
had a strange fascination for many minds. 
Every hint was pursued. Here seemed a 
promising clue written in invisible ink. 
Many were the stories that were sub- 
sequently produced of the doings in 

58 Hos, 11:1. 

59 Matt. 2:13-15. 
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Egypt: the overthrow and destruction of 
idols, the exorcism of demons from a boy 
who chanced to put on his head the 
freshly washed diapers of the Lord Jesus, 
the cure of the naked woman, the dis- 
enchanting of the dumb bride, the Satan- 
ridden matron, the leprous girl, the 
bowing palm tree. Only one of these tales 
need detain us at this point—the story 
of the kindly robber. It appears in sev- 
eral forms. Since it is brief, it may be 
quoted in full from the later apocryphal 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy: 


And turning away from this place, they 
came to a desert; and hearing that it was in- 
fested by robbers, Joseph and the Lady Mary 
resolved to. cross this region by night. But as 
they go along, behold, they see two robbers 
lving in the way, and along with them a great 
number of robbers, who were their associates, 
sleeping. Now those two robbers, into whose 
hands they had fallen, were Titus and Du- 
machus. Titus therefore said to Dumachus, 
“T beseech thee to let these persons go freely, 
and so that our comrades may not see them.” 
And as Dumachus refused, Titus said to him 
again, “Take to thyself forty drachmas from 
me, and hold this as a pledge. And the same 
time he held out to him the belt which he had 
had about his waist, to keep him from opening 
his mouth or speaking. And the Lady Mary, 
seeing that the robber had done them a kind- 
ness, said to him, “The Lord will sustain thee 
by his right hand, and will grant thee remission 
of thy sins.”’ And the Lord Jesus answered, and 
said to his mother, “‘Thirty years hence, O my 
mother, the Jews will crucify me at Jerusalem, 
and these two robbers will be raised upon the 
cross along with me, Titus on my right hand 
and Dumachus on my left; and after that day 
Titus shall go before me into paradise.”” And 
she said, “God keep this from thee, my son.” 
And they went thence toward a city of idols, 
which, as they came near it, was changed into 
sand hills.® 


This particular Gospel is very late; 
the story itself may well be earlier. 
Ethelred of Rievaulx knows it and cites 

60 Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 23 (The Ante- 


Nicene Fathers [American reprint; New York, 1908], 
VIII, 409). 


it with approval: “So as an incentive of 
love I think it not useless to hold that 
belief, though I would not rashly affirm 
its truth.” The Vita rhythmica, proba- 
bly to be dated in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, that is, a century 
later than Ethelred, preserves it in a 
slightly different form.” One of the rob- 
bers received them kindly and com- 
mended them to the care of his wife. She 
graciously provides bath water for the 
infant Jesus. Later the robbers, wounded 
in the course of one of their escapades, 
were miraculously healed when washed 
with that water. The water made their 
kindly-hosts wealthy, and the latter bade 
the Holy Family a regretful adieu when 
it was time to leave. There is no mention 
of the subsequent meeting on the cross; 
later in the poem® the story of the re- 
pentant thief is told in the severely Luk- 
an form, without any attempt to identi- 
fy the penitent as the kindly robber of 
the earlier story. 

The Latin text of still another form 
of the story, resembling the narrative in 
the Vita rhythmica, has been published 
by M. R. James in his Latin Infancy 
Gospels. The two manuscripts which he 
has edited contain a substantially diff- 
erent version of the apocryphal story of 
the birth of the Virgin and the birth of 
Christ. The story of the robber is a clum- 
sy and confused interpolation into the 
text of the later of the two manuscripts 
(Brit. Mus. Arundel 404 [14th cent.]). 
The only essential difference is that in 
this form, as in the Arabic Gospel, there is 
a reference to the subsequent meeting 
on the cross. The concluding words are: 


6: De vita Eremitica ad sororem 48 (printed with 
Augustine’s works) (Migne, Pair. Lat., XXXII, 
1466). 

62 A, Végtlin (ed.), Vita de Beate Virginis Marie 
et Salvatoris rhythmica (Stuttgart, 1888), ll. 2234-67. 


63 Tbid., ll. 5296-5305. 
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But the husband {sc. the bonus lajro] showed 
them the road whereby they might travel in 
safety and find food for sale. So returning from 
them, having been commended by the Lord so 
highly for his good works he toiled so that 
afterwards hanging on the cross with the Lord 
he was deemed worthy to obtain pardon tor all 
his sins. 


A final form of the story may be men- 
tioned. This occurs in two inferior and 
late manuscripts of the three giving the 
first part of the Acts of Pilate (often 
called the “Gospel of Nicodemus’’) in 
what Tischendorf, who edited the text 
many years ago,*4 called “Recension B.”’ 
This incident follows the story of the 
crucifixion of the two robbers, essential- 
ly as we know it from Luke, save that 
the robbers are named: Dismas on the 
right, Gestas on the left. That Tischen- 
dorf and James® are quite within bounds 
when they comment on the slovenly state 
of the text (“ieiuna....vitiose et cor- 


rupta scripta” [“‘insignificant .. . . faulty 
and corrupt text”’] ) of the story in these 
manuscripts is evidenced by its opening 
words: 

ovros 6 Anaoris 6 Avopuas eis THY yerynow Xpi- 
oTov, 5 éotuv eis xpovous AY’, Stay Pwr ENO 
brd ayyédov 72 "Iwond iva apn 7d Bpédpos Kai 
THY unTepa avrov. 


Then follow the incident of the bowing 
palm tree and the meeting with Dysmas, 
who, struck by the beauty of Mary as 
she held the babe in her arms, cried out 
in adoration: “If God had a mother, I 
would have said that thou art she.” He 
welcomes the Holy Family to his home. 
When they depart he aids them in 
their journey. Even after they have left 


6s Evangelia apocrypha (Leipzig, 1876). The story 
occurs in Acta Pilati B, cap. 10 (end), pp. 308-9. 


6s M. R. James, The A pocryphal New Testament 
(Oxford, 1924), p. 115. This book is an indispensable 
guide for all who would strive to push their way 
through the thorny thickets of the apocryphal 
writings produced by Christianity. 


Egypt, he continues to help them; in 
consequence Mary blesses him and prom- 
ises that a reward will be made to him 
for his kindness. This experience on the 
cross is the reward, as is indicated by the 
words: ‘“Therefore was he deemed wor- 
thy in this way through the grace of the 
compassionate God and his mother... . 
to bear witness on the cross together 
with Christ.”” The account ends with the 
repetition of the words of the thief and 
of Jesus as they hang on the cross. One of 
the two manuscripts prefixes to the 
story, as a sort of connecting link, the 
words: ‘“‘Hear another story of the rob- 
ber on the right hand.” 

Little more need be said of this story. 
That despite the differences in detail all 
the versions of it are related is not to be 
doubted—t is essentially the same story. 
And that the story is late is as certain as 
that it is sheer legend with no fragment 
of fact to rest upon. That is, to revert 
once more to the figure already employed, 
it is a parasite growth which has twined 
itself around a convenient support; with- 
out this support it would in all probabil- 
ity have never been originated. As has 
already been remarked, in both Arundel 
404 and in the Acts of Pilate it is clearly 
a late and awkward intrusion. Better 
witnesses to both works are uneumbered 
with it; when it does appear, it is mark- 
edly dragged in with only the flimsiest 
sort of connecting link. For example, in 
the earlier form of the Acts of Pilate— 
Tischendorf’s Recension A—there is no 
trace of it. The account of the crucifixion 
is largely tricked out and adorned with 
garish details: this, however, is not one 
of them. So far as the episode of the 
thieves is concerned, the narrative fol- 
lows the Lukan pattern save for the fact 
that the two are referred to by name: 
Dysmas the penitent, Gestas the reviler. 
In one of the manuscripts of this Re- 
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cension A, namely, J, the names are 
reversed: ‘“‘Gestas on the right, and 
Dysmas on the left.” Thus Gestas is 
made the penitent, Dysmas the reviler. 
This order Gestas-Dysmas reminds us of 
Titus-Dumachus, the names of the two 
in the Arabic Gospel. Quite regardless of 
whether this is or reflects the original 
form or not, Dysmas came to be regarded 
as the good thief, as we have already 
seen. 

Nor does the mention of the story 
in the Vita rhythmica or in the pious re- 
flections of Ethelred arouse any more 
confidence. The former is simply a 
catena of incidents, beads strung very 
loosely on the flimsiest of cords. As has 
been remarked, farther on in the 
work, in the section devoted to the 
crucifixion, there is no mention of it. 
And, finally, the Arabic Gospel is a very 
late compilation, simply a potpourri of 
tasteless wonder stories. 

And the absolute silence with regard 
to this legend in the Fathers heightens 
one’s feeling that it is late. One reads 
them in vain for it. That it should not 
have commended itself to the more sober 
and restrained is not to be gainsaid. On 
the other hand, many of them were far 
from restrained in attacking what they 
did not accept. Their silence would ap- 
pear at least to guarantee that the legend, 
even if Known, was of such little moment 
as to require no reference pro or con. 
But I am inclined to go a bit further. 
Not infrequently they discuss in detail 
why Christ had shown him such marked 
consideration. Thus, as has already been 
remarked,® Augustine insists that the 
penitent must himself have shown mercy, 
else Christ would not have so spoken. 
Surely, had Augustine known the story, 
he could scarcely have refrained from 
mentioning it, even if but to criticize it 


See n. 35. 


as a vulgar perversion of the truth. Or, 
again, when toying with the same prob- 
lem, he hazards the guess that the reason 
God was ready to accept him was that 
he had not deliberately put off his re- 
pentance.*7 And Ambrose devotes a 
whole chapter to the change that had 
come over this habitual sinner who had 
always been absolutely cruel and wicked 
(“semper in saeculo diabolicae feritatis 
armigerum”’).®® Would he have so writ- 
ten had he known the story? Similarly, 
too, Maximus of Turin (fl. A.D. 450) has 
two sermons, De Sancto Latrone,® in 
which in great fulness he considers the 
causes of his repentance. It is useless to 
cite more examples. One will scarcely err 
if he writes the legend off as the product 
of medieval fancy. 


The other detail in the Lukan story 
which whetted the imagination was 
Jesus’ promise to the penitent: ‘“Today 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.”’ This 
was a challenge to expansion which sim- 
ply had to be met. And the red fire and 
pinwheels of perfervid imagination 
burned and whistled. It easily became 
associated with the theme of the descent 
of Jesus into hell to “preach unto the 
spirits in prison,’? which speedily be- 
came an important element in orthodox 
belief. 

The account, as given in what now 
stands as Part II of the Acts of Pilate, is 
worth recounting if only for the purpose 
of warning against rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. This second part, 
often styled “The Descent into Hell,” is 
clearly an addition to the Acta. Greek 
copies are rare; its common form is Latin. 

67 De tempore 7 (Migne, Patr. Lat., XL, 705). 

68 De poenit.i. 11 (Migne, Patr. Lat., XVII, 1073). 

69 Hom. 51 and 52 (Migne, Paér. Lat., LVII, 
343 ff.). 

1° Cf. T Pet. 3:19. 
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It is scarcely to be seen as added to the 
first part before the fifth century, al- 
though, as James” suggests, save for this 
context, it may well be an earlier creation. 
It occurs in three forms: two in Latin and 
one in Greek very similar to the earlier 
form of the Latin. 

Two men, Karinus and Leucius—they 
are unnamed in the Greek recension— 
long since dead, are found in Arimathea 
praying, shortly after the crucifixion, by 
Annas and Caiaphas, who had hastened 
to the spot with Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus, who had reported to 
these worthies the startling fact. The 
men are brought with all reverence to 
Jerusalem and led into the synagogue: 

And they shut the doors and took the law 
of the Lord and put it into their hands, and 
adjured them by the God Adonai and the God 
of Israel which spake unto our fathers by the 
prophets, saying: Believe you that it is Jesus 
which raised you from the dead? Tel! us how 
ye have arisen from the dead. 

And when Karinus and Leucius heard this 
adjuration they trembled in their body and 
groaned, being troubled in heart. And looking 
up together into heaven they made the seal of 
the cross with their fingers upon their tongues, 
and forthwith they spake both of them, saying: 
Give us each a volume of paper, and let us write 
what we have seen and heard. And they gave 
them unto them, and each of them sat down 
and wrote, saying..... 2 
Then follows their tale. A great light had 
shone in hell. John the Baptist appears, 
announcing the advent of the Son of God. 
Seth, at Adam’s behest, tells how he had 
gone to the gates of paradise to receive 
oil of mercy for his sick father and had 
been told to wait for 5,500 years until 
the Son of God should appear. Satan 
enters and bids Hell get ready to receive 
Jesus. At the conclusion of a dialogue be- 
tween them comes the cry, “Lift up your 
gates.”” Christ enters as the patriarchs 


7 The A pocryphal New Testament, p. 117. 
72 Acts of Pilateii. 1, 2-3 (17). 


cry aloud in joy. Hell and his agents are 
confounded: they talk with Christ and 
are told to confine Satan. This they do 
and jeer at him for his defeat. Christ 
then calls the saints, after having greeted 
Adam, and leads them forth in triumph, 
delivering them to Michael, who admits 
them to paradise, where they find Enoch 
and Elijah. At this interesting juncture 
there appears another man “of vile 
habit” (miserrimus),73 and bearing a 
cross on his back. The saints hail him: 
“Who art thou? for thine appearance is 
as of a robber; and wherefore is it that 
thou bearest a sign upon thy shoulders?” 

And he answered them and said: Ye have 
rightly said: for I was a robber, doing all man- 
ner of evil upon the earth. And the Jews 
crucified me with Jesus, and I beheld the won- 
ders in the creation which came to pass through 
the cross of Jesus when he was crucified, and I 
believed that he was the maker of all creatures 
and the Almighty King, and I besought him, 
saying, Remember me, Lord, when thou comest 
into thy kingdom. And forthwith he received 
my prayer, and said unto me: Verily I say unto 
thee, this day shalt thou be with me in paradise. 
And he gave me the sign of the cross, saying, 
Bear this, and go unto paradise, and if the angel 
that keepeth paradise suffer thee not to enter 
in, show him the sign of the cross; and thou 
shalt say unto him: Jesus Christ the Son of God 
who now is crucified hath’ sent me. 


This had procured his entrancé, and he 
had been put at the right hand of para- 
dise to await the advent of the saints. 
The saints rejoice and burst forth into 
praises of the Father of eternal good 
things. 

This is the end of the communications 
of Karinus and Leucius, for they are for- 
bidden to tell more, save that, after the 
three days which had been granted them 
to keep the Passover, they had been as- 
sembled with all the risen saints. All 
save the two had ascended; Leucius and 


73 Ibid. ii. 10 (26). In the Greek version he is 
“humble of aspect.” 
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Karinus had been commanded to remain 
in Arimathea in prayer. At the conclu- 
sion of this tale the two were suddenly 
“transfigured and became white exceed- 
ingly and were seen no more.” 

This is essentially the end of the Acta. 
In the Latin B version there are some 
variations. The good thief appears some- 
what earlier in the narrative,”4 knocking 
at the gates of hell and gaining admit- 
tance just before Christ himself. At the 
request of the saints he sets up his cross 
there in triumph, where it “‘shall remain 
forever.” In the triumphal departure 
from hell he goes too. 

But overheated imagination - still 
toyed with the theme. In the curious 
document known as the Story of Joseph 
of Arimathea’: there is still another chap- 
ter. This writing, extant only in Greek, 
is a late fiction—the earliest manuscript 
is dated by Tischendorf in the twelfth 
century—one of many appendixes to 
the Acts of Pilate. The story which 
Joseph tells is of two condemned robbers, 
Gestas and Demas, who were seized in 
Jericho seven days before the passion and 
sent to Pilate for judgment: 

The first, Gestas, used to strip and murder 
wayfarers, hang up women by the feet and cut 
off their breasts, drink the blood of babes; he 
knew not God nor obeyed any law but was 
violent from the beginning. 

The other, Demas, was a Galilean who kept 
an inn; he despoiled the rich but did good to 
the poor, even burying them, like Tobit. He 
had committed robberies on the Jews, for he 
seized the law itself at Jerusalem, and stripped 
naked the daughter of Caiaphas, who was a 
priestess of the sanctuary, and he took away 
even the mystic deposit of Solomon which had 
been deposited in the place. 


Through the knavery of Judas (Caiaphas’ 
nephew), who acted as a paid spy of the 


74 Chap. 7. 

78 Tischendorf, op. cit., pp. 459-70. An English 
translation is given by James, The A pocryphal New 
Testament, pp. 161-65. 


Jews, Jesus was arrested and charged 
with Demas’ crime of stealing the law, 
which theft had prevented the Jews from 
keeping the Passover.” At the cruci- 
fixion Gestas railed at Jesus, boasting 
of his crimes and adding, “And had I 
known that thou wert the king, I would 
have killed thee too.’”’ Demas, however, 
seeing Jesus surrounded by ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand angels, begs for 
pardon. Jesus grants it, bidding him de- 
part to paradise to dwell alone “until my 
second coming.’”’?? Christ even gives him 
a letter couched in terms of an advanced 
theology: 

Jesus Christ the Son of God that came down 
from the heights of heaven, that proceeded 


_out of the bosom of the invisible Father without 


separation, and came down into the world to 
be incarnate and to be nailed to the cross, that 
I might save Adam whom I formed; unto my 
powers the archangels, that keep the doors of 
paradise. .... 


Joseph continues: At the fifth hour of the 
night of the first day of the week Jesus 
had come to him, accompanied by the 
thief who had a letter for Jesus. There is 
a great light. The house is suddenly 
raised by its four corners. Joseph ac- 
companies the two to Galilee, a great 
light and a sweet fragrance coming from 
the thief. Jesus sits down and reads the 
letter which is a report from the cheru- 
bim. Strange signs had occurred. The 
fire had been quenched by the “‘light of 
the letter of thy godhead,” and the rob- 
ber had flashed with light, shining seven 
times as bright as the sun. After reading 
the letter, Jesus is changed and becomes 
wholly light. John appears, and the rob- 
ber disappears. In answer to John’s 


76 A strong anti-Jewish bias and an amazing igno- 
rance of Jewish customs are patent. 


77 Enoch and Elijah are not mentioned: “None 
of the former men shall see paradise until I come the 
second time to judge the quick and the dead” (Acts 
of Pilate iii. 4). 
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query as to the identity of the stranger, 
Jesus tells him: ‘The thief that was on 
the cross has become heir of paradise.” 
John in awe begs to be made worthy to 
see him. Once again the thief appears, 
this time like a king in great might, clad 
with the cross; and the voice of a multi- 
tude is heard: “‘ ‘Thou art come into the 
place of paradise prepared for thee: we 
are appointed to serve thee by him that 
sent thee, until the great day.’.... 
After that both the thief and I, Joseph, 
vanished, and I was found in my own 
house, and I saw Jesus no more.” 

One more reference to the thief is 
found in a curious and very late docu- 
ment, which deserves notice simply as 
additional evidence that, once a legend 
gets under way, there can be no end to it. 
This is Le Testament de notre Sauveur et 
Rédempteur Jésus-Christ.”* The writing 
begins: 

And this is the testament of our Saviour and 
Redeemer Jesus Christ: In the name of God 
my Father, and of the Holy Spirit, Amen. 

I, Jesus of Nazareth, son of my sweet, 
precious, and blessed mother Mary .. . . make, 


establish, and ordain my last perpetual will 
and testament, in form and manner following. 


Then follow various tasteless items, one 
of which reads: 


Item. To my companion Dismas, hanging 
near me, seeing and considering the cordial 
goodness, good will, and true affection which he 
hath toward me from this present, I give and 
leave the eternal kingdom, now, henceforth, 
and forever; and from this time forth I give 
him seizin of it, and will that his soul, leaving 
his body, shall proceed and come to me where- 
soever I be. 


78 See Migne, Dictionnaire des légendes, col. 709. 


The crass document ends: 


Signed with our blood, sealed under the seal 
of our dolorous cross Thus signed. 

Jesus of Nazareth, Paradise Street. The 
Comfort of sinners returning to his mercy. 


One turns from this tangle of leg- 
endary parasites with fresh appreciation 
of the simplicity of the first accounts. A 
far step, indeed, from the terse and lacon- 
ic account in Mark. But if one is honest, 
he will have to admit that, though the 
later stories are grotesque and bear but 
little evidence of ability, eithér in concep- 
tion or in craftsmanship, they are yet but 
a natural development. Once one starts 
tampering and tinkering with stories, 
reading invisible ink by the aid of the 
microscope of pious fancy, there can be 
no end. A small hole in a dike is said once 
to have endangered a whole countryside. 
Luke opened such a hole, admittedly 
small. Unfortunately, there was no one 
to plug it with the thumb of restraint. 
In consequence the inevitable happened. 
And it has happened many times; still 
more unfortunately, it is certain to hap- 
pen many times more. There are some 
doors which it is as rash to open as it was 
for Pandora to raise the fatal lid. 

Thus we can leave the robbers on their 
crosses, as did Mark, and with the feeling 
that, perhaps, had Luke had‘a greater 
love for his text, there might well have 
been no little gain, albeit perhaps some 
loss, especially in the eyes of popular 
preachers. At least one reader is inclined 
so to conclude, and in the words of the 
pious Ethelred: ‘So as an incentive of 
love I think it not useless to hold this 
belief, though I would not rashly affirm 
its truth.” 











EFFICIENT CAUSALITY IN ARISTOTLE AND ST. THOMAS 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 
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term somewhat as physicists speak 

of classical physics). God is the su- 
preme cause of things. Probably the two 
chief sources of this tradition are Aris- 
totle and Aquinas. It is therefore im- 
portant to know what these men meant 
by cause in general and by divine or 
“prime” cause in particular. I believe 
it is possible to show definitively that 
their view is erroneous, and therefore 
that classical theology must be replaced 
with something better. This can con- 
veniently be set forth in a discussion of 
the book whose title I have used for this 
article. 

Our author finds Aristotle and Aqui- 
nas to be very largely in harmony with 
each other. Those few errors which the 
later writer detected in the earlier are 
explained by the observation that all 
men, even the best, are plunged in igno- 
rance (p. 165). But a few lines later we 
are assured that the Angelic Doctor was 
able to “correct” the “residue of aberra- 
tions” in Aristotelianism. Evidently the 
“all men” is subject to something of an 


[: CLASSICAL theology (using this 


* Professor Hartshorne began his teaching at 
Harvard, where he took three degrees, including the 
doctorate. He has taught in the department of phi- 
losophy at the University of Chicago since 1928. 
Recent volumes have been Beyond Humanism 
(1937) and Man’s Vision of God and the Logic of 
Theism (1941). 

t Francis X. Meehan, Efficient Causality in Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas (Washington: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1940), pp. 416+-Index. $2.00. 
In spite of my disagreement with Thomism, I con- 
sider this a very useful historical study, careful, 
thorough, and clear. To its merits I can do no jus- 
tice in this polemical article. 
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exception, so far as philosophy, and one 
philosopher, are concerned. 

The author gives what I take to be 
the strongest possible case for believing 
that Aristotle attributed efficient causali- 
ty to God—though (as Father Meehan 
admits) not without hesitation and 
vacillation. But nowhere does Father 
Meehan seem to me to face the real diffi- 
culties in this attribution, when taken 
in conjunction with the “Aris-Thomis- 
tic” notion of God as pure form or ac- 
tuality, without inner potency or acci- 
dents. God possesses the good without 
acting, hence he need not act, says Aris- 
totle. Still, says our author, this does 
not prove he cannot act. Very good. But 
such action, if performed, will belong to 
God, if at all, nonnecessarily—that is, 
as an accident! Thomism must, if con- 
sistent, say the action does not belong 
to God at all. It can, it seems, only be- 
long to the results, the effects. Then the 
creatures are the real creators! Or, the 
creatures are really created, but the 
creator does not really create. The au- 
thor betrays a dim awareness of this 
desperate dilemma, to deny the desper- 
ateness of which is a point of honor with 
Thomists (and classical theologians gen- 
erally). He points out that it is Thomis- 
tic to say that an action perfects the 
agent, that is, belongs to him as an ac- 
quired perfection; but, since God cannot 
be perfected but simply is perfect, his 
action is not “acquisitive of perfections” 
but “reflective of perfections possessed” 
and communicated to others (p. 218). 
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In other words, God’s action, as con- 
tingent, accidental, is not and cannot be 
intrinsic to his being but is something 
outside God (how, then, is it his?). In 
the same sentence we are told that “his 
action is his essence.”’ Then how can it 
be asserted that he need not act? Surely 
he must have his essence, hence his ac- 
tion, and thus he must act after all. 
Such slightly veiled contradictions are, 
I am convinced, always present in Tho- 
mist writings. (To be sure, they are also 
present in many other theological tradi- 
tions, all those which attribute complete 
immutability, independence, impassivity, 
to God. But non—Roman Catholic think- 
ers are coming ever more clearly to recog- 
nize the necessity for removing the con- 
tradictions by qualifying the attributes 
mentioned.) 

It is simple logic that the action of 
God, if nonnecessary, must be some- 
thing additional to his essence, if that 
is wholly necessary. Therefore, if there 
is nothing in God but his necessary es- 
sence, then in so far as the action is in- 
ternal to his being or is really his, he is 
not free to refrain from it, and in so far 
as he is thus free it is not really his. At 
most he could be free in the sense that, 
from the same identical act, certain 
effects may or may not follow. This, to 
my mind, idiotic notion of freedom is 
confessed by a‘ Thomist correspondent 
who says that, had God willed not to 
create the world, it is “the world, not 
God’s will, that would have been other- 
wise” than it is. The fact that the word 
“will” has here lost all even “analogical”’ 
meaning is veiled by the practice of fall- 
ing back, when pressed, into the formal 
contradiction that God’s action is con- 
tingent, though identical with his es- 
sence, which is not contingent. Then, 
when this contradiction is objected to, 
the Thomist reasserts his nonsensical 


formula of “freedom” to will in exactly 
the same way while voluntarily produc- 
ing something different.? Attack this, 
and he slips back to the formal contra- 
diction. The miracle is that he does not 
see that this is what he is doing. (That 
I should be mistaken in believing that 
this is what he is doing would be no mira- 
cle—the reader must judge if I am.) 

But what in general is “cause”? The 
definition given is: That upon which 
something else, the effect, depends for 
its being, though the cause does not de- 
pend upon the effect. In other words, the 
existence of the effect involves or re- 
quires the existence of the cause, while 


2 W. J. Brosnan, in his books, God Infinite and 
Reason and God Infinite, The World, and Reason 
(New York: 1928, 1943) makes two attempts to 
deal with the problem. His solution in the. first- 
mentioned book was that, if God had not created 
the world, then, in spite of the hypothecated ab- 
sence of the world-creating act, “no reality would 
have been really and actually absent from God, but 
only really and virtually, that is, God would be as 
though some reality really and actually were absent 
from him” (pp. 110-11). In this way the law of con- 
tradiction was to lose its terrors. In the later work, 
however, Brosnan drops the idea, or the phrase, of 
a real but merely virtual absence, and proposes a 
“better solution.” This is that “God....is, in 
freely willing, absolutely immutable intrinsically. 
He would be changed extrinsically with regard to 
the term of His free act, in the sense that, intrinsi- 
cally remaining the same, He might have had an- 
other term to His act....” (p. 89).*This better 
solution, alas, as seems to be forgotten, was correct- 
ly refuted in the earlier work, where it was pointed 
out that an extrinsic change must mean a change in 
the relations of the created world, and this relation 
must be the effect of, and therefore presuppose, the 
act of creating the world which it is to explain. What 
it comes to is that the same act could have had a 
different result; but while conceding this, one re- 
serves the liberty of saying that the nonproduction 
of the result would be the noncommitting of the act, 
or would be the act of willing not to produce the 
world. Well does the author say that “all [Thomistic 
or classical] authors admit, that no matter what so- 
lution is given, the matter will still contain a mys- 
tery.”” Now that which is a mystery or a difficulty 
when it occurs in Thomism, would it not, by this 
author and his colleagues, be set down as a down- 
right contradiction or sheer absurdity, if found in 
an opposing position? And what is it but that? 
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the existence of the cause is possible 
without that of the effect. Thus from the 
world we can infer God as requisite con- 
dition of the world, but from God (if we 
could know him in himself) we could not 
infer the world, since he does not require 
the world and his essence is compatible 
with its nonexistence (even though his 
act of creating the world ‘“‘is” his es- 
sence!). This, however, is not the sense 
of “‘cause”’ in everyday life or in science, 
where it is as necessary that effects can 
be inferred from causes as causes from 
effects. The only way, I believe, to define 
“cause” which fits both scientific and 
theological requirements is as follows: 
A cause is something absolutely required 
for or involved in the existence of some- 
thing else (its effect) but itself requiring 
or involving not this particular effect or 
that, but only that there be some effect 
or other of a given more or less general 
description. The existence of the cause 
implies that, of a certain class of possible 
effects, some instance or other will be 
actualized. This allows for a measure of 
freedom or uncertainty in the outcome 
of causal action, but it excludes the idea 
of a cause which has no appropriate effect 
whatever. In this way, the one-sided 
dependence of effect on cause is pre- 
served, but the notion of a cause which 
does not cause is avoided. Thus God, we 
shall say, must create a world, but not 
necessarily this one. He must function 
somehow as a creator. Similarly, an elec- 
tron must have effects suitable to an 
electron, though there may be an uncer- 
tainty principle as to just which among 
possible electronic effects suitable to the 
given circumstances may ensue in a given 
case. Aristotelians admit that causal ac- 
tion is subject to uncertainty, because 
a thing may be “impeded” in its action; 
and because, also, rational beings as 
causes are free to choose among possibili- 


ties. But neither the uncertainty nor its 
limits are satisfactorily derived from the 
definition of cause; and in the case of 
God it is denied that any effect whatever 
must follow, thereby depriving the no- 
tion of cause as used in theology of intel- 
ligible meaning. The world exists, it 
might not have existed. What makes it 
exist? Nothing in God gives the answer, 
for his being does not involve any world. 
Yet we are told that in God is knowledge 
that the world exists. Now obviously, 
from knowledge that the world exists, 
it does follow that the world exists. It 
is impossible to know as so what is 
not so. : 

Aristotle seems, at least in one pas- 
sage, to deny that God knows the ex- 
istence of particular things. Purely ac- 
tual himself, he can know only the pure 
actuality of his own essence of thought. 
Thomists, in discussing this, attempt to 
justify their own doctrine that the purely 
actual and necessary can know the con- 
tingent by pointing out that for Thomas, 
though not for Aristotle, God is the 
cause of matter as well as form. And 
“God would not perfectly know Him- 
self unless there was contained therein 
lin “the perfect contemplation of the 
divine essence”’] the cognition of the in- 
finite number of ways in which His per- 
fection is imitable and capable of being 
shared in by others” (p. 286). But there 
are two questions, frequently run to- 
gether in the literature: can God know 
by what he is imiéadle, and can he know 
by what he is imitated. In other words, 
to know the possible as possible is one 
thing, to know the actual as actual is 
another. Now if we grant that God’s 
essence makes all things possible, then 
the self-inspection of this essence will 
yield knowledge of the possible as such. 
But it cannot, without formal contradic- 
tion, yield knowledge of the contingently 
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actual as actual. When Thomists do 
recognize the distinctness of the two 
questions, it is in the following form. 
“By his mere intelligence and without 
choice on his part—for he cannot do 
otherwise—God knows the possibles as 
such. But to know the actuals he must 
regard himself as willing what he might 
not have willed.” Yet, I object, as willing 
the world and as not willing the world 
God is identical, for (according to Tho- 
mism) there are no alternative states of 
the divine being but only one necessary 
state. Consequently, to know what it is 
that he has contingently willed and what 
not willed, God must inspect, not simply 
his being and essence, but the world itself 
as outside that being. Thus making God 
in his essence the cause of matter does 
not remove the contradiction involved 
in attributing knowledge of contingent 
actualities to God, conceived, as Tho- 
mism conceives him, as a being without 
accidents. God is cause precisely in that 
peculiar Thomistic sense in which a 
cause implies no effect whatever, but 
only the possibility of various effects. 
Knowing himself as such a cause would 
tell God nothing as to what actually 
exists. 
I shall exhibit the matter as a formal 
dilemma resulting from premises that 
are partly Thomistic and partly too 
self-evident for Thomists to deny with- 
out sooner or later being forced, in their 
fashion, to contradict themselves and 
reaffirm the premises in question: (1) 
“Tt is known that x exists” implies ‘“‘x 
exists.”” (2) What a necessary premise 
‘implies is necessary. (3) Hence if “x 
exists” is contingent, “it is known that 
x exists” is not necessary (modus tollens). 
(4) So “God knows the world exists’’ (con- 
tingently) is not necessary. (5) Therefore 
either God has accidents (and Thomism 
is false) or he does not have the knowl- 


edge that the world exists. No such knowl- 
edge can be in his being. 

Now I simply ask: Which step of the 
five do Thomists reject? I remark that 
steps (3), (4), and (5) follow by logical 
principles from (1) and (2). So their only 
hope of avoiding the dilemma is to assert 
either that it is possible to know the non- 
existent to exist, or that it is possible for 
a contingent proposition to be implied 
by a necessary one.* When Thomists 
bravely announce which of these ab- 
surd statements they are prepared to 
make, we shall know that they really 
mean to follow through to the logical 
consequences of their assumptions. 

What they usually do is evade the 
choice, and remind us that God’s knowl- 
edge creates things, not things the knowl- 
edge, or that God’s knowledge is only 
analogous to ours, not the same. Neither 
of these contentions alters the logical 
necessity that one of the above premises 
which lead to contradiction is wrong. 
And suppose the knowledge does pro- 
duce the known. The point is, the pro- 
duction is requisite for knowledge of 
that actual object, and the dilemma re- 
mains, either the knowledge is contingent 
(and then it is an accident in God, or is 
not in God at all) or else the world is pro- 
duced necessarily and not contingently. 

3I am told that the difficulty is treated in the 
Summa theologica, pars. 1a, q. 14, a. 13. Study of the 
passage reveals no solution to my understanding. 
And the only logically possible solutions are: to deny 
premise (1) or (2); to give up the contingency (in 
any sense) of the world; to admit accidents in God; 
to admit that God does not know that the world 
exists. Which of the five logically exhaustive solu- 
tions is the Thomistic? Will not amy answer be fatal 
to Thomism? And is not the question fair? 

Since I have been speaking harshly of a great 
tradition, I here apologize to any whom my manner 
may have offended, and I record my appreciation 
of this tradition, as containing many truths and 
cogent arguments and as a valuable bulwark against 


anti-intellectualism and the unwitting a prioricism 
of “empiricism” (based on the dogma that all exist- 


ents exist contingently). 
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Four exchanges with a patient Tho- 
mistic correspondent on this matter elic- 
ited only this: What a necessary propo- 
sition implies is indeed necessary; but 
even the existence of the contingent is 
necessary in the sense that “a thing can- 
not not exist when and if it exists’; 
hence the necessary proposition, God 
knows «x to exist, is compatible with the 
contingency of the proposition, x exists 
(since this proposition is also necessary). 
I reply that a proposition implied by an 
unconditionally necessary proposition 
must be unconditionally necessary; the 
proposition asserting God’s knowledge 
of anything is unconditionally necessary, 


if this knowledge is said to be contained. 


in God as an unconditioned, purely ac- 
tual being; hence, on that assumption, 
“ exists” must be necessary, not in the 
trivial and conditional sense that if it 
exists it exists, but unconditionally; and 
therefore x cannot be a contingent exist- 
ent. The same correspondent made it 
clear that the Thomistic position, if it 
could really be adhered to, would amount 
to denying that God’s knowledge-of-x 
is in God. What is in God is only knowl- 
edge, without any particular actual con- 
tingent objects. For, the correspondent 
said, had God’s knowledge had different 
objects, as it might have had since the 
objects are contingent, “the difference 
would have been in the things known, 
not in the knower.” Thus, obviously, 
what is in God is not “knowledge of x, 
which might have been knowledge of 
non-x,” but simply “knowledge of!” 
This is my idea of a reductio ad absurdum, 
if there be any such in philosophy. 
Consistency can be restored, I believe, 
only by admitting that God has acci- 
dents. In him is the knowing and making 
of this world, and this making and know- 
ing plainly are contingent, since the 
world is contingent. What, then, causes 


the knowing and making? By our defini- 
tion of cause, it must be something they 
involve which does not involve them in 
particular, but does involve that their 
class have an instance. The only thing 
that can fit these requirements is the 
preceding making and knowing of God, 
God being conceived as in process, as 
“living” in the proper sense. Each stage 
of the process involves its predecessors 
(absolute memory), but does not in- 
volve any particular successors, though 
it does require that there be successors 
of the type “divine knowing and mak- 
ing.” 

Thus we come to the question, so 
much discussed in Aris-Thomistic litera- 
ture, of whether or not there can be a 
self-moved prime mover, or only an un- 
moved one. I should argue that God is 
self-moved and the chief agent of change 
in existence, in that the total antecedent 
condition of his present action, and of all 
other present action, is contained in his 
own antecedent being. This antecedent 
being furnishes, as final cause of the pres- 
ent action, a general purpose that some 
appropriate action ensue. Now this pur- 
pose, in its most general and primordial 
aspect, is literally unchanged, an un- 
moved mover of all things. But God is 
not exhausted by his most general and 
fixed purpose, since he contains also par- 
ticular realizations of this purpose as 
hitherto achieved, and he is self-des- 
tined to contain further such realiza- 
tions. Thus, new contents of God’s life 
are produced, giving him at each mo- 
ment a new total being, though not a 
totally new being. The antecedent effi- 
cient cause is the previous total being, 
what is changed is God as a growing 
“personal order society of occasions” 
(experiences), in Whitehead’s terminol- 
ogy. Unmoved factors in the change are 
(1) the abstract fixity of God’s most 
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general purpose and (2) the concrete 
fixity of the past as transparent to divine 
memory. Thus there are two unmoved 
causal factors in motion, one eternal and 
one everlasting, but these are not two 
beings but only aspects of one being 
which transcends them both by a perpet- 
ual process of self-enrichment. 

Father Meehan sets forth the Aris- 
totelian argument for «n unmoved mov- 
er, but fails to see that this argument, 
so far as valid, is compatible with and 
indeed requires the view that the un- 
moved factor in change is abstract, so 
far as eternal, and concrete only so far 
as past and immortal. The Thomistic 
argument that one cannot at the same 
time and in the same respect be teacher 
and taught, agent and patient, may be 
granted. But on our view God as efficient 
cause is past (which does not mean ab- 
sent from the present, but past-in-and- 
for-the-present), while as effect he is 
present, and as eternal final cause he is 
abstract. Thus it is not the case that on 
this view cause and effect are simply 
identical. 

Another Thomistic argument is that 
the prime mover must be the necessari- 
ly existent, hence without unactualized 
potency and change. But the “hence” 
is a non sequitur. The eternal essence of 
God is wholly necessary, but this does 
not imply it is wholly actual, “pure ac- 
tuality.”” God’s essence is that which he 
and existence must contain, but exist- 
ence contains not only concrete actuali- 
ty. God in his fixed primordial purpose 
and basic character (which are abstract, 
and God himself in a fashion abstracts, 
distinguishes, the basic from the acci- 
dental in himself) cannot fail to exist— 
but this means that his purpose and 
character must have some appropriate 
expression and achievement in particu- 
lar acts and satisfactions; it does not 


mean that the particular acts and satis- 
factions which he enjoys are necessary. 
A necessarily existent being is not logi- 
cally identical with a being necessary in 
all its reality and aspects.‘ God must be 
and must be God, but what if there are 
alternative possible ways of being God? 
Thomism unwittingly admits this; for 
it admits that God might not have 
created the world, and hence he might 
have existed knowing that there was no 
world. 

God must have some concrete state 
of being. Any such state might have 
failed to exist, provided some other ap- 
propriate state had occurred instead. 
Very well, then, you may ask, why this 
state and not some other possible one? 
I answer, in terms of the antecedent 
state there is no why. Free action cannot 
be logically derived; that is its freedom. 
So far I agree with Thomism. But with 
a difference. For it can be derived that 
there should be some state or other, and 
this derivation exhibits God as antece- 
dent cause; whereas in Thomism nothing 
in God explains why there is a world of 
any kind. Further, the present state is 
a state of God, not just of the world, it 
is his achievement and possession ; where- 
as Thomism has to say that God does 
not possess and in no intelligible sense 
achieves his contingent creative act. 

An analogy may throw light on the 
matter. Jane Austen, by writing her 
books, has contingently produced in me 
personally marked effects, rich experi- 
ences. These effects are not contained in 
Jane Austen (as she lived on earth). 
They are not accidents of her being; for 
they are not in her being at all. They are 
in my being. But note that this is be- 


4For the reasons for supposing God to exist 
necessarily, see “The Formal Validity and Real 
Significance of the Ontological Argument,” Philo- 
sophical Review, May, 1944, pp. 225-45. 
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cause she (in her earthly being) was un- 
aware of the effects, as she was of me. 
She did not deliberately produce effects 
in me. Her deliberate action was upon 
human nature in general, not mine in 
particular. Now if God’s action were 
thus general (as Gerson thought) there 
would be some initial consistency in 
holding that he is without accidents. 
And, indeed, God’s past being was aware 
of future effects only in general, not in 
particular (for in the future there are no 
particulars, ‘“‘becoming present” and 
“becoming fully particularized” being 
the same). But God, unlike Jane Austen, 
always survives into and is aware of 
each new state of reality as a whole. 
Hence God in the present knows all the 
effects which he has produced, these 
effects thereby constituting accidents 
of his being. 

As Plato said, and Aristotle tried to 
explain away, the soul is the self-chang- 
ing which imparts change to all other 
things; hence the supreme cause of 
change—we should infer—is the su- 
preme soul as self-changing in the most 
excellent way. Father Meehan says that 
Aristotle is reluctant to admit that the 
soul changes. In other words, he tried 
to dodge one of the plainest of all facts. 
We are told that it is not literally the 
soul that is changed, but its body or 
matter. Nothing can act upon what 
is higher, it is held, for the cause is al- 
ways superior to its effect. This edifying- 
sounding axiom is unfounded, and is 
maintained, against the evidence, by a 
series of quibbles—for example, the 
quibble that material objects act upon 
us only by acting upon our material 
bodies. The parts of the body have to 
act upon the soul, and this is the same 
problem over again. To be sure, Aris- 
totelianism covers up this point with a 
light coating of dust by the doctrine that 


the parts of the body are not, within the 
living body, substances but only portions 
of the one substantial unity of body- 
mind. This again begs the question, and 
is based upon no evidence. Of course 
there is a unity of the body-mind. But 
so is there a unity of the entire universe. 
It can, I think, be shown that there is in 
principle no difference (relevant to the 
question here at issue) between the rela- 
tive independence of the human being 
in the universe and that of electrons or 
cells in the human being. The conclusion 
is not, as Spinoza thought, that there is 
but one real substance with its modes, 
but that the term ‘‘substance’’ is to be 
so defined that substances can be mem- 
bers one of another. With this view no 
known fact conflicts, as Whitehead has 
shown in detail. Aristotelianism and 
Spinozism are two opposite ways of dis- 
torting the basic traits of experience, 
each way giving rise to its own para- 
doxes, all of which can be avoided by 
the intermediate or Whiteheadian view 
(it has also been the view of Fechner, 
Varisco, and many others during the 
last century and at the present time). 

Another instance of basing axioms 
upon assumed facts is found in the theory 
that chemical substances contain no 
power of self-motion, but only of quali- 
tative change and of motion imposed 
from without or by God (or lesser spirit 
or soul). This is a conversion of ignorance 
into a negative doctrine. We see no self- 
motion in the minerals, but what is to 
prove that this means anything more 
than that the self-moving parts are too 
small and too rapid to be apparent to 
our senses? Atomic and electronic move- 
ments lack the merely mechanical char- 
acter which is indeed characteristic of 
gross movements of inorganic masses, 
and which quite justifies the notion that 
such movements are imposed, not self- 
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movements. But they may be imposed, 
not solely by higher agents, such as man 
or God, but also, in part, by their own 
constituents, whose genuine though triv- 
ial and invisible self-movements im- 
pose certain statistical or over-all uni- 
formities upon the movements of their 
aggregates. Aristotle held that if fire 
rose of itself, it would also sometimes 
stop or come down. Now molecular ac- 
tion 7s in all directions. So the argument 
assumed that the seen units of activity 
are the ultimate ones, a baseless assump- 
tion. There is no reason to suppose there 
are ultimate units lacking in self-activi- 
ty. The very category of inactive sub- 
stances has no foundation. 

I believe it is matter of fact that the 
categories of Aristotle derive in essential 
part from generalization of assumed but 
unreal phenomena. Imaginary facts of 
the material world are given as basis for 
ideas which are then imposed upon the 
religious life and God. We have seen 
some of the contradictions that result. 
I shall mention one more. Human free- 
dom to perform or not to perform a given 
act is a Thomistic tenet. Yet it is in- 
sisted that God causes such a free act so 
“infallibly”’ that we could not fail to per- 
form it, on the assumption that he thus 
causes us to make it. Now what is meant 
by causing someone to do something 
freely, but so that, as caused, he is bound 
to perform it—freedom, nevertheless de- 
fined as ability to do or to leave undone? 
“T could have done otherwise” becomes 
“God could have made me do other- 
wise.” Grammar does not object to “I 
am made freely to do so and so,”’ but the 
sense is questionable. I decide for my- 
self, but God decides in eternity what 
my decision is to be. What sort of de- 
cision is it which is wholly decided for 
one? I think it is fairly safe to answer, 


no sort of decision. The whole difficulty 
is avoided if we admit accidents and 
passivity, along with change, in God. 
For then his decision can be partially 
determined by ours, so that e really do 
some of the deciding. Decision cannot 
be wholly passive; if God in relation to 
us is wholly active, then we in relation 
to him are wholly passive, i.e., helpless. 
And, as our author points out, every 
patient is in some way active. Indeed, 
to act upon another being is to influence 
its self-activity through one’s own. Pas- 
sivity is the social aspect of self-activity, 
its responsiveness to another and his ac- 
tivity. Without such social passivity, 
activity could not take account of or 
render itself appropriate to the activity 
of others. 

The world, I suggest, is a social com- 
position of self-active beings, with .God 


the supreme, unique member of the . 


world society in that his social adequacy 
is unlimited, strictly perfect.’ This means 
that his responsiveness to others com- 
pletely embraces and renders itself ap- 
propriate to their entire life, so that he 
sums up, and by summing up consti- 
tutes, their “being,” not because their 
activity is part of his, but because their 
activity is contained in his life through 
its passive aspect of receptivity. God 
“creates” man, in the radical sense that 
all of man’s being involves the divine 
creativity as its sustaining element. But 
in a less radical though genuine sense 
man creates (something in) God, in that 
certain of God’s accidents could not 
have come into being without the free 
choice of man to perform certain acts. 
Thus there is reciprocity, yet an infinite 
gulf, between man and God. 


$’See my Man’s Vision of God and the Logic of 
Theism (Chicago, 1941) for the elaboration of this 
view. 











VEIT LUDWIG VON SECKENDORF AND THE 
HISTORIA LUTHERANISMI 


L. W. SPITz* 


I 


wo and a half centuries have 
| passed since Baron Veit Ludwig 
von Seckendorf’s monumental his- 
tory of Lutheranism left the press; it is 
still used by historians today. The title 
not only indicates the nature of the work 
and its purpose but also helps the student 
of church history to place it chronologi- 
cally in the development of historiog- 
raphy. Seckendorf called it Commen- 
tarius historicus et apologeticus de Luthe- 
ranismo, sive de reformatione religionis 
ductu D. Martini Lutheri in magna Ger- 
maniae parte aliisque regionibus, & spe- 
ciatim in Saxonia recepta & stabilita: in 
quo ex Ludovici Maimburgii Jesuitae 
historia Lutheranismi anno MDCLXXX 
Parisiis Gallice edita libri tres ab anno 
1517 ad annum 1546 Latine versi exhi- 
bentur, corriguntur, & ex Manuscriptis 
aliisque rarioribus libris supplentur; simul 
& aliorum quorundam scriptorum.errores 
aut calumniae examinaniur. The abbre- 
viated title is Historia Lutheranismi. For 
the sake of convenience it may be best 
to refer to this work simply as the Com- 
mentarius. 

In the “Ad lectorem admonitio” of 
the 1692 edition Seckendorf traces the 
history of the development of the Com- 

* Dr. Spitz has taught since 1925 at St. Paul’s 
College, a seminary of the Lutheran church in the 
Missouri Synod. A graduate of Concordia Seminary, 
he took his Master’s degree at Washington Univer- 
sity in 1930 and his doctorate at the University of 
Chicago last year. His studies have been in the fields 
of history and church history. The present paper 
grows out of his doctoral dissertation: “A Critical 


Evaluation of Veit Ludwig von Seckendorf as a 
Church Historian.” 
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mentarius. The first book, he says, ap- 
peared as a separate volume in 1688. 
When he wrote this book, he had re- 
ceived only the least part of the manu- 
script documents which had been prom- 
ised him from the archives of the princes, 
as he admitted in the Foreword of that 
volume. His quotations, however, from 
the documents which he had, stimulated 
the zeal of great and very learned men in 
many places, so that they encouraged 
him with kind and most gracious letters 
to continue the work and thereupon 
submitted to him certain manuscripts 
and published materials which had vir- 
tually been lost. Thus encouraged, 
Seckendorf himself, in September, 1688, 
visited the Saxon archives at Weimar, 
where an immense number of the acts 
of the Ernestine electors of Saxony was 
preserved. He had already gone through 
these forty years earlier. The Baron gives 
special credit to Tobias Pfanner, the 
erudite Saxon chancellor, who, being in 
charge of the archives, was his guide 
through “that vast forest of volumes,” 
so that he could select more easily what 
he believed to be necessary. Later, says 
Seckendorf, through the singular indul- 
gence of the most serene dukes of Sax- 
ony, more than 420 volumes were sent 
to him as requested, in which were con- 
tained the acts in the cause of religion of 
the elector princes of Saxony and its 
allies with the emperors, kings, princes, 
and other noblemen and with the theo- 
logians. But in these volumes he found 
many things which pertained to the his- 
tory of the seven years treated in the 
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first book. Certain items were also fur- 
nished him from other libraries, public 
and private, as written records falling 
within the same years. Therefore he con- 
sidered it necessary to add a supplement 
to the first book. He published a sample 
of one in 1689, smaller in form, and in it 
obligated himself to continue the work. 
But, since he daily found in the acts of 
the archives more documents than he 
had inserted in the supplement, and 
after more had been added from other 
places, he, having consulted friends, 
deemed it advisable that the first book 
should be published anew. In more than 
one hundred and fifty places this book 
could be enlarged. 

Seckendorf was greatly encouraged 
when, in 1690, he issued a German pros- 
pectus, indicating the progress of his 
work and the contents of the books 
which he was writing. A large number 
of these books was requested in advance 
for distribution in the parishes. A part, 
also, of the cost of printing was paid him 
in advance. This liberality promoted the 
publication of the work which the calam- 
ity of war had rendered difficult. Fur- 
thermore, since of the first book, printed 
in 1688 in quarto, not so many copies 
were left as were requested and the re- 
maining part of the work could not be 
comprehended in one volume of that 
size, it was decided that the whole work 
should be issued in a larger form or in 
folio. The additiones, which in the edi- 
tion of 1688 were appended as a separate 
section, were to be inserted at conven- 
ient places. Errors in citation of authori- 
ties, as well as stylistic and typographi- 
cal errors, were corrected with great 
care. What has been said about the aids 
in enlarging the first book applies in even 
larger measure to the second and the 
third; for in these, says the author, the 
readers will see an immense number of 


manuscripts and beoks, which were al- 
most buried in oblivion, cited, excerpted, 
and particularly important ones repro- 
duced in their entirety. 

The first edition of the complete work 
in folio bears the date of publication 
1692. In consequence, perhaps, of the 
orders for various parishes noted above, 
this edition was sold out so rapidly that 
a new one had to be published. This bears 
the date 1694. It differs from the first edi- 
tion in only a few points. Errors of the 
first edition could, of course, be elimi- 
nated; and, Seckendorf having died be- 
fore the second edition went to press, the 
publisher could with good grace insert 
the author’s picture as a Frontispiece to 
Book I. The three books of this massive 
tome—not including the Introduction, 
the indexes, and other materials—num- 
ber 1,238 pages. The elaborate indexes, 
however, facilitate the use of this prodi- 
gious mass of historical materials. The 
work is an arsenal with each weapon in 
its place and so marked that it can readi- 
ly be taken out for use. 

The title of the Commentarius, indeed, 
declares that a state of war existed at 
that time. Seckendorf found it necessary 
to defend the Lutheran Reformation 
against attacks made upon it by the 
Jesuit, Louis Maimbourg, in¢ his His- 
toire du Luthéranisme, which an un- 
named young friend of Seckendorf com- 
ing from France had brought to the 
Baron’s attention. But there were other 
Roman Catholic writers as well who had 
to be regarded as dangerous adversaries 
and whose assaults had to be met. Thus 
the Commentarius was not merely his- 
toricus but also apologeticus. Maimbourg, 
Pallavicino, and Varillas are the princi- 
pal foes. To them must be added Bos- 
suet, whom the author mentions espe- 
cially in the ‘‘Ad lectorem admonitio.” 
The latter’s work, however, came to the 
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attention of Seckendorf too late to in- 
fluence greatly the content and the ar- 
rangement of the Commentarius. In the 
“Ad lectorem admonitio,” Seckendorf, 
referring to his replies to the works of 
Bossuet, Varillas, and Raynaldus, ad- 
mits that if he had received these works 
sooner, before he had completed the 
larger part of his work, he might have 
changed its plan. But he had proceeded 
too far. The Bishop of Meaux would, 
indeed, have been a more worthy oppo- 
nent of the Baron than Maimbourg, 
whose history of Lutheranism the Baron 
translated into Latin and inserted in the 
Commentarius for the purpose of refu- 
tation. 

The Commentarius bears more than 
one mark of being written in a period of 
religious warfare. Perhaps it is not at all 
significant that Seckendorf fails to men- 
tion the name of the young man who 
first brought Maimbourg’s history of 
Lutheranism to his attention, referring 
to him merely as a certain youth. It is 
odd, however, that the Baron should 
refer to someone who is very dear to him 
“& nobilitatis & virtutis nomine”’ in that 
way. This was written shortly after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), 
at a time to which one may refer as a 
period of prudent anonymity among 
French Protestants. One is reminded of 
the fact that Pierre Jurieu, in 1685, pub- 
lished his Réflexions sur la cruelle per- 
sécution que souffre l’Eglise Réformée de 
France without the name of the author 
or the place of publication. Again, in 
1688, Charles Ancillon published his 
L’Irrévocabilité de Edit de Nantes with 
only his initials. As late as 1693 Flie 
Benoit still published the first volume of 
his Histoire de Edit de Nantes anony- 
mously. Neither nobility nor virtue pro- 
tected the Protestants in France at that 
time. Seckendorf was well aware of the 


concerted attack upon Protestantism in 
France and the countries dominated by 
its armed forces. This attack was not 
limited to the Huguenots; it struck at 
those of the Lutheran conviction as well. 
The followers of Zwingli and Calvin had 
their defenders. Maimbourg’s history of 
Calvinism called forth Johann Heinrich 
Heidegger’s (1633-98) history of the 
papacy. No one was more thoroughly 
familiar with the facts of the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland than Johann Hein- 
rich Hottinger (1620-67), whose His- 
toriae ecclesiasticae Novi Testamenti will 
remain a valuable source of historical 
materials. Only Lutheranism had no 
outstanding defender as yet. As a states- 
man, Seckendorf could do little to stop 
the dragonnades of Louis XIV; he could 
do more for Protestantism, particularly 
for Lutheranism, by marshaling the 
forces of history. 

However, there was noticeable also 
within Protestantism itself an increasing 
lack of appreciation of the Reforma- 
tion’s contributions. Protestants were 
forgetting what they owed to the labors 
of Luther and the other reformers. Seck- 
endorf’s history of Lutheranism was 
also to meet this threat from within. In 
a large measure the author aimed to 
champion Lutheranism against the at- 
tacks of Roman Catholic writers. In an 
effort to meet these with convincing evi- 
dence, he combed the Reformation ma- 
terials which were available to him and 
searched the archives for the documents 
which were to prove his case. At the 
same time, to acquaint particularly the 
members of his own confession with the 
works of Luther and the reformer’s col- 
laborators, he quoted copiously from 
their writings, taking special pains to 
whet the appetite of his fellow-Protes- 
tants for the works of Luther. Thus was 
evolved his massive Historia Luthera- 
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nismi. It may be purely coincidental, but 
it is nevertheless an interesting observa- 
tion that at the close of the century 
which is so strongly marked by the secu- 
larization of politics, the most note- 
worthy history of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion was produced by a layman. 

The historian’s station in life is one of 
the most important factors in the evalu- 
ation of his work. It has a profound in- 
fluence on his character. The extent of 
his education, his interests, the scope of 
his knowledge, his entire perception, 
depend on it. Close attention must there- 
fore be given to the groups with which 
the author has had any connections. The 
author may have had personal reasons 
for suppressing or embellishing things 
that were disagreeable or for overem- 
phasizing and praising those of interest 
to him, ignoring the merits of the oppo- 
nent, perhaps stressing things which are 
harmful to him. The historian is not 
a dictaphone, merely reproducing the 
sounds which have been cut into its 
records, but an interpreter of persons 
and events. : 

In the Foreword to the Commentarius, 
Seckendorf has stated his view of a his- 
torian’s task and his essential qualifica- 
tions. He charges that the princes in gen- 
eral did not sufficiently esteem the utili- 
ty of history and hence neglected to 
make adequate provision for it. What 
wonder, therefore, if brighter minds 
were frightened away from an occupation 
which received praise but was neglected. 
Seckendorf regards it as a serious offense 
that frequently mere youths or teachers, 
inexperienced in public affairs and in- 
cited by obnoxious commendation (to 
say nothing of defects in judgment and 
erudition), fly to this task. For the task 
of a historian he believes, should be se- 
lected the most able councilor or minis- 
ter, vivid of mind and of pen, one who 


has been exercised for some years in the 
greatest and most weighty affairs, is 
familiar with languages and style, is in- 
dustrious, sober, diligent, and of ap- 
proved virtue, piety, and faithfulness, 
and to whom all secrets can be safely in- 
trusted. To a man having such qualifica- 
tions should be committed the writing of 
historical commentaries, not with di- 
minished but with enlarged income and 
advanced position of honor. He must 
also be a person of good judgment and 
honesty, for, as Seckendorf directs, not 
only the acts and events themselves but 
also their reasons should be truthfully 
reported as they were stated in the course 
of the deliberations. Errors should be 
noted in a separate account which is not 
to be published. For additional instruc- 
tions Seckendorf refers the reader to ma- 
terials taken from Burnet’s history 
which appear in Acta eruditorum Lipsien- 
sia 1684. 

On the basis of statesmanship and 
scholarship Seckendorf qualifies as a 
historian. Veit Ludwig von Seckendorf 
was a member of a German noble family, 
one of the oldest and most numerous in 
Franconia. It may be said that a man’s 
noble ancestors are of no more value 
than zeros, unless he heads them as an 


‘integral number; but, in the seventeenth 


century, noble lineage still spelled oppor- 
tunity, unlocked the door to social and 
political preferment, and facilitated ac- 
cess to the records of the rulers in church 
and state. 


II 


Veit Ludwig was a son of Joachim 
Ludwig von Seckendorf, lord of the 
manor of Ober-Zenna, chief officer of 
Herzogenaurach, and princely marshal 
of the bishop of Bamberg. His mother 
was Maria Anna von Burtenbach, who 


was a granddaughter of Schertel von 
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Burtenbach, a hero of the Schmalkaldic 
War. Veit Ludwig was born on Decem- 
ber 20, 1626, at Herzogenaurach, near 
Erlangen. 

In his youth he was exposed to the 


horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, an. 


experience which deeply affected his 
whole life. After the battle of Nord- 
lingen in 1634 the Seckendorfs were driv- 
en from their ancestral estates and, as 
the victorious imperial forces advanced, 
had to leave Franconia. The cruelest 
blow, however, was the execution of the 
father. When the war had lost its reli- 
gious significance and had been trans- 
formed into a purely political struggle 


for dynastic prestige, Joachim Ludwig 


von Seckendorf’s sympathies were trans- 
ferred from the Swedish to the imperial 
cause of the Hapsburgs. Unfortunately, 
he began to negotiate with Piccolomini’s 
Imperials before he had severed his con- 
nections with the Swedes. When they 
accidentally discovered this, the Swedes 
courtmartialed him and sentenced him 
to death. On February 3, 1642, he was 
beheaded in the market place at Salz- 
wedel, in the presence of the army. 

Tne military career of the father 
placed the responsibility of the future 
historian’s education largely upon the 
mother. Anna Maria von Seckendorf 
planted in the soul of her precocious 
child that spirit of religious reverence 
and piety which was one of his distinc- 
tive traits throughout his life. The vary- 
ing fortunes of war compelled the mother 
to move from place to place, but wher- 
ever she went she engaged able instruc- 
tors to teach her son. Thus he received 
his early schooling at different times at 
Coburg, at Miihlhausen, and at Erfurt. 
In spite of various interruptions caused 
by such changes of residence, his prog- 
ress in learning is said to have been re- 
markable. In his tenth year he is said to 


have been quite proficient in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew and to have made a 
start in the mathematical sciences. The 
father’s services under the Swedish ban- 
ner in the regiment of Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (called “the Pious’’) 
undoubtedly redounded to the advan- 
tage of the son. Even the father’s execu- 
tion does not seem to have put a stigma 
on the family but rather appears to have 
excited a sense of obligation among his 
former Swedish comrades-in-arms. Two- 
years before the father’s death, Duke 
Ernest took charge of the boy, whose 
splendid talents had been brought to his 
attention, and in 1639 sent him to the 
Gymnasium at Coburg, where he re- 
ceived a most thorough training. 

This worthy ruler, whose life and 
work affected Veit Ludwig von Secken- 
dorf in so many ways, deserves more 
than a mere word of commendation. 
Seckendorf’s Teutscher Fiirsten Stat, a 
handbook of German law, may be re- 
garded as a reflection of his ducal court. 
The Baron’s Christen-Stat breathes the 
spirit of the man whose devotion to 
prayer earned for him the epithet ‘“Bet- 
Ernst.”” Not only did Ernest the Pious 
provide the first incentive to the writing 
of a history of the Reformation many 
years before Seckendorf undertook this 
work, but his own attitude toward the 
church may well be reflected by that of 
the author of the Commeniarius. 

From Coburg, Ernest the Pious took 
his protégé to his new residence at Gotha 
at the close of 1640. There he enrolled in 
the Gymnasium on February 6, 1641, 
remaining nearly two years. Three men 
exerted a profound influence on him dur- 
ing that time. His most prominent in- 
structor was the noted Rector Andrew 
Reiher, the author of the Duke’s famous 
Schulbericht. Under Reiher’s supervision 
the young student progressed so rapidly 
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that he was ready to enter the university 
at Strassburg within two years. The 
court preacher, Christopher Bronchorst, 
with whom he resided, was a kind spirit- 
ual father to him. Next to Reiher the 
most lasting impression was made on 
Seckendorf by the well-known theo- 
logian and philologist, General Superin- 
tendent Solomon Glass. Ernest the 
Pious had selected him as one of the 
agents in his program of reform in church 
and school. Seckendorf refers to him as 
a theologus consummatissimus. 

Upon the father’s death, General 
Caspar Cornelius Mortaigne of the 
Swedish army, one of the former’s com- 
rades-at-arms and an intimate friend, 
assumed a voluntary guardianship over 
the orphaned son and enabled him to 
continue his studies at the University of 
Strassburg, where he attended the lec- 
tures of the then highly esteemed pro- 
fessors Rebhan, Tabor, and, particularly, 
John Henry Bécler. During his three 
years at Strassburg (1642-45), Secken- 
dorf studied jurisprudence, philosophy, 
and history. In 1645 he returned to Er- 
furt to complete his studies at that uni- 
versity. 

Ernest the Pious did not forget his 
promising young protégé. Through Bron- 
chorst he inquired whether Seckendorf 
would accept a position as page at the 
court (1646). In view of the young man’s 
age—he was only twenty—the Duke 
wanted to give him an opportunity to 
prepare for more important engage- 
ments. He accordingly excused him from 
all the usual work of a page and, instead, 
put him in charge of the ducal library. 
The Duke’s interest in his learned page 
gave the latter free access to the com- 
pany of his statesmen, and there he 
learned from personal observation what 
books did not tell him. To stimulate his 
page’s interest in the things which he 


read, the Duke instructed him to present 
at stated times, especially on Sundays, 
résumés of what he had read, and dis- 
cussed these with him. He had him 
answer important questions of juris- 
prudence. The Duke even prepared a 
timetable or schedule for the studies of 
the budding statesman and scholar. The 
morning was devoted to. genealogy, his- 
tory, geography, thtology, philosophy, 
and especially mathematics. In these 
studies he was greatly aided by his 
knowledge of the European languages, 
all of which he understood, with the ex- 
ception of English. His ignorance of the 
latter he deeply deplored. Such assiduous 
and systematic application to his studies 
and reading broadened and deepened 
Seckendorf’s learning greatly. All the 
while he kept in close association with 
the court preacher, whose influence for 
piety and virtue was so pronounced 
that, as Seckendorf himself admits, it 
extended to his most important appoint- 
ments. But, while he cultivated his in- 
tellectual faculties, he did not neglect 
his physical appearance. He gave atten- 
tion to his posture and carriage, fully 
mindful of the great importance of a 
courtly bearing in the days of Louis XIV. 

In 1648 the Duke advanced his page 
to the position of a gentleman of the 
bedchamber. He was now ready to put 
his protégé’s training to a practical test. 
The former page’s résumés and discus- 
sions with the Duke had now ripened 
into abstracts of complicated and diff- 
cult documents and resulted in wise and 
fruitful counsels which merited the con- 
fidence the Duke placed in them. In the 
year 1656 Seckendorf was made privy 
court councilor and as councilor of the 
board of domains was charged with the 
management of all the ducal estates. In 
the same year the duke of Altenburg 
appointed him to the position of court 
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judge in Jena, where he took a leading 
part in the Duke’s numerous beneficent 
reforms. Upon the death of Dr. William 
Schréter, the chancellor of Gotha, in 
1663, Duke Ernest, in 1664, elevated 
Seckendorf to the vacant position. There- 
with the latter was placed at the head of 
the highest councils in both church and 
state. This position, however, he held 
for only a short time. In the autumn of 
the latter year he asked for and received 
an honorable release. Among other rea- 
sons he wanted more leisure for his 
studies and writing. The scholar was 
struggling to gain precedence over the 
statesman. 

Seckendorf’s reputation as a states- 
man, however, precluded any protracted 
period of inactivity on his part. Scarcely 
had his resignation from the services of 
Ernest the Pious become known, when 
he received three written invitations 
from as many imperial princes to enter 
theirs. Of these he accepted the position 
offered him by Duke Maurice of Saxe- 
Zeitz (Altenburg), who appointed him 
as his chancellor and president of the 
consistory. So once again he was at the 
head of not only the secular but also the 
ecclesiastical affairs of a state. In addi- 
tion to this, he served various other 
princes as privy councilor, director of 
the states, and chancellor. Upon the 
death of Duke Maurice in 1681, he re- 
signed from all of his positions in Zeitz, 
but retained those of Altenburg and ac- 
cepted a position as privy councilor to 
Duke John George at Eisenach. 

In 1677 he had bought the manor 
Meuselwitz, near Altenburg, which 
seemed to him to be an ideal place, both 
in natural beauty and construction, for 
a life of leisure and study, where he could 
spend the declining years of his life doing 
the things that he had so long wanted to 
do. In the beautiful palace which he 


built there, removed from the distrac- 
tions of the court, he hoped to be undis- 
turbed in his religious meditations and 
scholarly pursuits. There he spent seven 
happy years, fully persuaded that he 
would not again be overburdened with 
official appointments. During this time 
he carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence with the principal learned men of 
the day. Many of his letters have been 
preserved. He also published his Chris- 
ten-Stat and the prodigious work on 
which his fame as a church historian 
rests—the Commentarius. For his own 
recreation, as he says, he translated 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. His fame as a poet 
rests mostly on his contributions to ec- 
clesiastical hymnology. His best-known 
hymn was “‘Liebster Vater, soll es seyn” 
—the Lord’s Prayer to be prayed before 
dying. His reputation as a scholar was 
greatly enhanced by his contributions 
to the Acta eruditorum. Between the 
years 1683 and 1692 he wrote more than 
two hundred articles for this noted 
periodical. 

But once more and for the last time 
the Baron was to be drawn into the 
limelight of public affairs. When Freder- 
ick, the elector of Brandenburg and 
later the first king of Prussia, was cast- 
ing about for a chancellor to head his 
newly founded university at Halle, his 
choice fell on Seckendorf, who had been 
his privy councilor since June, 1691, and 
with whose candor, wisdom, and experi- 
ence he had been impressed. He ap- 
pointed him September 9, 1692. Ac- 
cepting the proffered position, Secken- 
dorf left his beloved Meuselwitz to take 
up his residence in Halle, where he ar- 
rived on October 31. His duties as chan- 
cellor of a new university, together with 
his efforts to settle a religious contro- 
versy, were too much for the weakened 
constitution of the aged scholar. After 
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a sickness of only two weeks, he died at 
Halle, on December 18, 1692, only two 
days less than sixty-six years old. His 
body was taken to Meuselwitz for burial; 
but the elector ordered a memorial serv- 
ice to be held at Halle, in which Joachim 
Justus Breithaupt, professor of theology 
at the university, preached on the theme: 
“Heavenly satiety in time and eternity,” 
basing his remarks on Ps. 17:15. Chris- 
tian Thomasius, the noted jurist, de- 
livered a funeral oration on December 
29, when the body was taken to Meusel- 
witz to be placed in the family vault. 


Ill 


Mindful of the value of Seckendorf’s 
Commentarius, various writers planned 
to make this work accessible to a larger 
circle of readers by reducing its volume 
and translating it into the vernacular. 
The first to undertake this task was 
Wilhelm Ernst Tentzel. Seckendorf him- 
self had begun to translate it into Ger- 
man; but, since the Baron’s death in- 
tervened before the work had progressed 
very far, Tentzel, in 1695, promised to 
publish a German history of Lutheran- 
ism. His plans, too, were frustrated by 
death in 1707. E. S. Cyprian published 
Tentzel’s work with his own additions 
ten years later. This work is valuable 
because it clears up some passages in the 
Commentarius which are seemingly con- 
tradictory or reveal that Seckendorf 
lacked adequate information on the 
topic under discussion. 

Upon Tentzel’s death Elias Frick 
undertook the task of putting out a 
German version. Seckendorf presented 
Maimbourg’s history of Lutheranism 
in sections, followed by his own remarks 
and criticism. These again were sup- 
ported in the additiones with pertinent 
source materials. In his chronological 
arrangement Seckendorf followed that 
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of Maimbourg. Frick did not consider 
it useful to translate Maimbourg’s his- 
tory but merely noted his alleged errors 
by the way. Accordingly, it was not 
necessary, says Frick, to follow the fre- 
quently faulty order in which Maim- 
bourg arranged his materials, as Secken- 
dorf did. In four books, Seckendorf’s 
third book being divided into two books, 
he treats in order the decisions of the 
diets and conventions in religious mat- 
ters, Luther’s Reformation writings, the 
progress of the Reformation in various 
countries and cities, and the religious 
persecutions. He placed the contents of 
Seckendorf’s additiones in their proper 
connection and year. The latter’s own 
opinions were condensed by the trans- 
lator, also the extensive register and re- 
views of Luther’s writings; but his im- 
portant reflexiones and the reports taken 
from the archives were carefully re- 
tained. Frick’s version appeared in 1714. 

Because the Commentarius was writ- 
ten in Latin and Frick’s version, which, 
says Benjamin Lindner, was too volumi- 
nous for the average reader, had become 
quite rare and rather expensive, Court 
Councilor Christian Friedrich Junius of 
Saxe-Koburg-Saalfeld decided to pub- 
lish a new abridged German version of 
the Commentarius. Junius died before he 
could give his work its final revision, but 
he had pledged his friend, Lindner, to 
attend to its publication. Lindner did 
this but recast the entire work, dropping 
Seckendorf’s arrangement, which had 
been retained by Junius, and reducing 
the work to a more continuous narrative. 
The Foreword is dated August 31, 1754. 
Less than four weeks later, September 
24, Lindner died, and a friend, Superin- 
tendent G. E. Griindler, attended to the 
publication of Parts III and IV. 

Junius’ work, appearing in five octa- 
vos, was still too voluminous and costly _ 
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for the average reader, according to 
Johann Friedrich Roos, so the latter, in 
1781, published a compendium of it in 
two volumes. This work was soon com- 
pletely sold out. Roos now decided to 
publish a still more abridged German 
version taken directly out of the Com- 
mentarius, without making any use of 
Junius’ work whatsoever. It would be 
difficult to find more convincing proofs 
of Seckendorf’s value to students of Ref- 
ormation history than these repeated 
abridgments and versions of his Com- 
mentarius. Each abridgment, moreover, 
evidences a desire to appeal to a larger 
circle of readers than was reached by the 
previous more voluminous works. 

But in another way these abridgments 
paved the way for a larger circle of 
Seckendorf readers. Roos’s first edition 
was translated into French and pub- 
lished at Basle in 1784. Melchior Kir- 
chofer in his biography of William Farel 
cites an “Abrégé francois de Seckendorf, 
par le Pasteur J. J. Pont.” Without giv- 
ing any further details, Schreberus, 
Seckendorf’s first biographer, reports 
that the Historia Lutheranism was trans- 
lated into the “Belgian [sic] language 
in 1727 and published at Amsterdam. 
But though Schreberus asserts: ‘“Apud 
Anglos quoque tantum semper valuerit, 
quantum apud Lutheranos,” citing Bur- 
net in support of this statement, it does 
not appear that the Commentarius was 
ever translated into English. 


IV 


The historian, says Philip Schaff, 
needs a threefold qualification: scientific, 
artistic, and moral—in other words, 
knowledge of the sources, power of com- 
position, ¢7d a Christian spirit. The 
natural endowments of the historian, 
such as a good memory, sound judgment, 
and vivid imagination, must be presup- 


posed. Applying these prerequisites to 
Seckendorf and his work, we find that 
he did in a large measure possess the 
natural endowments of the historian. 
No man lacking these would have been 
so much in demand at various courts and 
elsewhere as he was. His education was 
good. He was privileged to enjoy the in- 
struction of some of the best teachers of 
his time. That he did not waste his tal- 
ents and opportunities is proved by his 
later associations. The wise and learned 
men of his time did not disdain to hear 
what he had to say. Among them were 
men who would be a credit to any gen- 
eration—Thomasius, Pufendorf, Leib- 
niz! But the very mention of these names 
suggests the fact that history in the days 
of Seckendorf was neither a finished art 
nor a fully developed science. The names 
of Thomasius, Pufendorf, and Leibniz 
recall the pioneering spirit of each of 
these men in his respective field or fields. 
That of Leibniz brings to the fore par- 
ticularly the field of history. Leibniz, the 
scientist and mathematician, regarded 
history as more than an art. To him it 
was also a science. But he saw only the 
dawn of the coming day of scientific 
historiography. 

Seckendorf’s position as an important 
court official made him acquainted with 
the ways and manners of men of affairs— 
statesmen, clergymen, and others. His 
court position, his reputation as a faith- 
ful and competent court official, and his 
own rank of nobility were important to 
him as a historian particularly because 
they opened to him the archives which 
contained the materials needed by him 
for his work of historian and apologist. 
The importance of this can scarcely be 
overrated in view of the Baron’s ob- 
jectives and method. His status as baron 
and his reputation as court official were 
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the sesame that opened to him the ar- 
chives of Protestant princes and cities. 

Seckendorf’s integrity as a man who 
desired to tell the truth stands unim- 
peached. It is true he has been criticized 
by Roman Catholic writers, and by 
others, of bias in favor of Protestants, 
particularly Lutherans, and of preju- 
dice against Roman Catholic and even 
against the Reformed in the Protestant 
camp; but such criticism has failed to 
invalidate his reputation as an honest 
man. Seckendorf was professedly a par- 
tisan writer. As such he was subject to 
the pitfalls of partisanship. The danger- 
ous implications of this statement are, 
however, somewhat mitigated by the 
very fact that he tells his readers exactly 
where he stands and what he intends to 
do. This should put them on their guard 
against being misled by the author’s se- 
lection and handling of materials. He 
does not attempt to deceive anyone by 
a show of detached and disinterested 
impartiality. The desire to present his 
materials honestly and truthfully is 
grounded in his spirit of deep and un- 
feigned piety. Seckendorf was a sincere 
Christian, a profoundly religious man. 
For this, we have not only the testimony 
of his own writings but also that of the 
pious men with whom he associated— 
men like Spener and Francke. 

In the selection of his materials and 
authorities, Seckendorf was more fortu- 
nate than any of his predecessors in the 
field of the history of the Reformation in 
Germany. He had access to a larger 
number of documents than were avail- 
able to other writers. Only a man of his 
prodigicus industry could have selected 
and incorporated as many materials as 
he did during the few years at his dis- 
posal. His citations of secondary works 
bespeak familiarity with a wide range of 
the pertinent materials; however, his 


evaluation of authorities is not in every 
instance a happy one. In accord with his 
method of refuting his literary and reli- 
gious opponents, he made no effort to 
digest thoroughly the mass of materials 
which he uses and to present them in a 
fluent, coherent, and unified literary 
style. The documents which he adduces 
to prove his points are inserted in the 
Commentarius either in their entirety or 
in an abridged form wherever they may 
fit in. Some of them are of prime import- 
ance; others are of minor value. Some 
items could have been ignored. Evident- 
ly Seckendorf was striving for thorough- 
ness. The adversaries’ weapons were to 
be annihilated. 

The Baron reveals to some extent his 
conception of the Reformation by his 
particular interest in the period from 
1517 to 1524. Apologizing for what he 
calls the prolixity of the first part of the 
Commentarius, especially for inserting 
so many things from the books and let- 
ters of Luther, he explains that to him 
the first deeds of Luther, from 1517 to 
1524, appear to be the most notable of 
all, for they must mostly be attributed 
to him alone. Within this span of seven 
years, Luther, he says with some exag- 
geration, was totally destitute of human 
protection. That which Elector #reder- 
ick supplied was granted timidly and, 
as it were, furtively. Luther did not even 
talk with him once and saw him only 
twice. Too little aid came also from his 
colleagues. Indeed, it is well known from 
history, he says, what Luther suffered 
from that one who should have been 
among the first—Carlstadt. Though 
more learned than all the others, Me- 
lanchthon was rather timid, as always, 
but during that time especially because 
of his youth. But Luther cannot com- 
plain enough about himself, because he 
freed himself from prejudicial opinions 
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only haltingly and through many errors 
and lapses. If one regards the dangers 
which beset him during that time, for 
instance, the transactions with Cardinal 
Cajetan and at the Diet of Worms; the 
harsh decrees of the pope and of Caesar 
against him; the immense labors almost 
exceeding the powers of a man; his ill 
health; the incredible hatred of innu- 
merable adversaries and the hail of libels, 
as it were, cast upon him in books; final- 
ly, the extremely poor and inconvenient 
living in the monastic poverty, it is very 
like a miracle, Seckendorf exclaims, that 
the man could have lived even one year, 
not to say seven years. Within this same 
time, with no power of the princes, some 
connivance, indeed, at some places but 
elsewhere under the most severe persecu- 
tions, the man’s doctrine, taken anew 
out of the Holy Scriptures and wonder- 
fully confirmed by the blood of martyrs 
and the very many examples of piety 
and devotion, penetrated like lightning 
into nearly all regions of Europe. There- 
fore, he concludes, if we direct our 
thoughts more to internal than to ex- 
ternal matters, those seven years repre- 
sent, as it were, the most flourishing 
youth of the renascent Christian reli- 
gion, although the authority of the 
princes did not yet support it and other 
things which pertain more to the show, 
pomp, and external security of the con- 
fession than to the substance of faith 
were still absent. These years were also 
happier, because the tumults which fol- 
lowed later had not yet broken out, 
stirred up by the ill-advised among the 
rustics; the councils of the princes which 
finally ended in wars had not yet taken 
place; or the divisions which occurred 
more and more frequently among the 
doctors and the congregations of the 
Protestants themselves. Therefore it 
appeared to Seckendorf that this period 


is Luther’s very own history, when with 
his sermons and lectures he opened a 
school at Wittenberg from which the 
preachers of the gospel were sent into so 
many kingdoms and provinces as so 
many leaders of colonies. But Luther, 
the Baron thinks, accomplished much 
more by his books, which were published 
by the most celebrated printing-shops 
and were translated into the principal 
languages of Europe with great alacrity, 
so that only the greatest and most ex- 
treme violence kept the reformation of 
the doctrine from filling the whole Chris- 
tian orbit, as it had begun to pervade it. 
Therefore, says the Baron, it did not rue 
him to add, besides those things which 
aid the truth of history (to which the 
man’s epistles contribute much), also 
doctrinal matters with which he roundly 
explains his meaning or repels the ad- 
versaries out of these his books, although 
they are hated by the adversaries and 
are also tedious to some of our own. 

To Seckendorf, then, the Reformation 
is primarily a religious movement. He 
writes de reformatione religionis. Accord- 
ingly, other aspects of it are neglected. 
The humanistic, economic, and political 
forces which played such an important 
role in it are largely ignored. The one 
all-important factor is the religious one; 
and inasmuch as he is chiefly concerned 
with the Reformation in Germany, this 
movement, according to Seckendorf, 
consists in the birth and growth of Lu- 
theranism. Luther stands in its center. 
He is the reformer. Luther’s power lies 
in the doctrines which he teaches and 
spreads abroad in his writings. In these 
writings, therefore, Lutheranism is to 
be found. Because of their importance 
in the Reformation, Seckendorf not only 
quotes copiously from them but offers 
a special catalog of them in the third 
index of the Commentarius. But, since 
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Seckendorf expressly limits his Historia 
Lutheranismi to a commentary on the 
reformation of religion, he must not be 
too severely criticized for slighting other 
factors. 

The complete Historia Lutheranismi 
has now been off the press for two and 
a half centuries. What has it accom- 
plished in the field of history? An ex- 
amination of the works which deal with 
the period of the Reformation shows the 
wide use that historians have made of 
the Commentarius. Hundreds of authors 
cite Seckendorf by name. How many 
authors have used Seckendorf or the 
works of those who used him, without 


giving due credit to him, would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to establish. We 
are now living in an age of historical 
scholarship which is very exacting in its 
demands on the historian, but Secken- 
dorf is still quoted as an authority on 
some points of historical importance. 
Historians have long since failed to pay 
much attention to the Baron’s style and 
method, but they continue to be inter- 
ested in the important documents which 
have been embodied in his massive tome 
on the Reformation. As an honest and 
discriminating gatherer of historical da- 
ta, Seckendorf has been weighed in the 
scales of time and not found wanting. 
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NATURAL RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET* 


E tree of religious freedom which 
came to something like full frui- 
tion in America in the latter part 

of the eighteenth century has many and 
varied roots. There were certain practical 
matters, such as the necessity of secur- 
ing colonists for the great unpeopied 
wilderness which was Colonial America, 
which helped to create an environment 
favorable to religious liberty. There were 
Lord Baltimore’s and Roger Williams’ 
experiments in religious freedom in 
Rhode Island and Maryland and the 
Quaker influence in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware, which exer- 
cised a far-reaching influence in helping 
to prove that religious liberty was work- 
able. The fact that the American colonies 
became a refuge for people persecuted 
for conscience from all western Europe 
resulted in bringing to these shores 
a great variety of religious minority 
groups, and this tended, more and more, 
to create a feeling of general toleration 
throughout Colonial society. Then there 
was the growing influence of the mer- 
chant elass on the lookout for new mar- 
kets. Writing to the president of the 
Council of Virginia in 1750, the Lords 
of Trade in London stated: “As tolera- 

* Dr. Sweet took his graduate degrees at Drew 
and Crozer seminaries and at the University~of 
Pennsylvania. After teaching at Ohio Wesleyan and 
De Pauw, he became professor of the history of 
American Christianity in the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago in 1927, in which position he 
has continued to the present time. His many studies 
and contributions especially in the field of American 
church history are well known. The present paper 
represents the Dudleian Lecture, 1944, given at 
Harvard University this spring, and we are grateful 


to the university authorities for permission to pub- 
lish it here. 
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tion and a free exercise of religion is so 
valuable a branch of true liberty, and so 
essential to the enriching and improving 
a Trading Nation, it should ever be held 
sacred in his Majesties Colonies.’ 

The Colonial Revivals, resulting in a 
large increase in the number of dis- 
senters, especially in those colonies 
where there were established churches, 
were still another significant factor. The 
rapid growth of the Baptists, with their 
emphasis upon the complete separation 
of church and state—their first and most 
important principle—had an especial 
importance.? 

John Dewey has suggested that cer- 
tain ideas flourish when they answer a 
need and tend to wane when that need 
is no longer felt.3:This, I think, is well 
illustrated in the wide currency given to 
certain ideas relative to church-state 
relationships in eighteenth-century 


* William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections 
Relating to the American Colonial Church, Vol. I: 
Virginia (Hartford, 1870), pp. 378-81. 

2 For a discussion of the part taken by the Bap- 
tists in the struggle for separation of church and 
state in New England and Virginia see Jacob C. 
Meyer, Church and State in Massachusetts, 1740- 
1833 (Cleveland, 1930); W. T. Thom, The Struggle 
for Religious Freedom in Virginia: The Baptists 
(Baltimore, 1900); E. F. Humphrey, Nationalism 
and Religion in America (Boston, 1924). 

3 John Dewey holds that thinking can best be 
explained in terms of its functional relationships to 
human problems and needs. See his Logic: The 
Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), esp. chap. iii, 
“The Existential Matrix of Inquiry: Cultural”: 
“.... The philosopher has received his problem 
from the world of action” (p. 534); The Philosophy 
of John Dewey, ed. Joseph Ratner (New York, 
1928), p. 518. See also Merle Curti, “The Great 
Mr. Locke, America’s Philosopher, 1783-1861,” 
Huntington Library Bulletin, No. XI (April, 1937), 
pp. 107-51. 
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America. It is the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to show how these ideas func- 
tioned in helping to achieve the separa- 
tion of church and state. I plan also to 
try to show how, throughout the eight- 
eenth century particularly, these liberal 
philosophical ideas regarding church- 
state relationships won wide acceptance, 
even outside the circles of the so-called 
“‘liberals,”’ because they tended to harmo- 
nize in certain particulars with a practi- 
cal kind of liberalism which was develop- 
ing as a consequence of the several in- 
fluences which have been noted. 


I 


John Locke seems to be the best 
starting-point for a discussion of philo- 
sophical ideas which influenced eight- 
eenth-century America. Exalting reason 
as the basis of human society, Locke 
found many enthusiastic disciples 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Colonial America. His writings were not 
confined to any one phase of philosophi- 
cal interest, as he wrote convincingly 
and with clarity upon education, reli- 
gion and theology, mental philosophy, 
and political and economic theory. And 
in each of these several spheres he influ- 
enced the thinking of leading eighteenth- 
century Americans. 

When John Locke wrote his Two 
Treatises of Government in 1690, he was 
primarily concerned with producing ar- 
guments to justify the Glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688. But, in seeking justification 
for the seizure of power by Parliament 
and for the overthrow of King James, he 
unwittingly furnished the principal ar- 
guments for American resistance to 
British authority two generations later.‘ 


4 For a concise recent statement of Locke’s in- 
fluence in Revolutionary America see John C. 
Miller, Origins of the American Revolution (Boston, 
1943), pp. 167-76. 


His basic argument was that planted 
deeply in the hearts of all men is a law of 
nature, which is “‘God’s law,’yand that 
under this law men enjoy certain “natu- 
ral rights.’’ When in the course of time 
it became necessary to form governments 
with authority over individuals, man 
surrendered some of his “‘natural rights,” 
but never all of them, and, as a conse- 
quence, governments thus formed were 
given only limited powers. Even in a 
highly organized society the laws of na- 
ture were still operative, and govern- 
ments must respect the laws of nature or 
forfeit the right to continue. In other 
words, the law of nature placed limita- 
tions upon governments, beyond which 
they had no power to go. 

That these ideas had wide popularity 
in pre-Revolutionary America is indi- 
cated by the fact that “natural law” and 
“natural rights” constituted the theme 
of many a New England election sermon. 
This law—the law of nature—said Jona- 
than Mayhew in a sermon preached in 
Boston in 1754, God has planted deep in 
the hearts of men, ‘“‘written as with a 
pen of iron and the point of a diamond.” 
The law of nature is, of course, an un- 
written law, though supplemented by 
the Old and New Testaments, which help 
make it clear and are not out of harmony 
with it. This law of nature is discernible 
through reason and the application of 
common sense.® 

In ‘Locke’s The Reasonableness of 
Christianity as Delivered in the Scrip- 
tures, which appeared in 1695, he tells 
his readers that he has betaken himself 
“to the sole reading of the scriptures... . 
for the understanding of the Christian 
Religion, and has dismissed all systems 
of divinity as inconsistent and unsatis- 

5 Alice M. Baldwin, The New England Clergy and 


the American Revolution (Durham, N.C., 1928), 
chap. ii. 
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factory.” Though, he states, the works 
of nature give sufficient evidence of a 
deity, yet through false teaching and 
foolish and absurd rites instituted by 
priests in order “to secure their empire,” 
reason has been excluded from religion. 
Though the rational and thinking part of 
mankind is able to find God when they 
seek him through reason and nature, yet 
reason, speaking ever so clearly to the 
wise and virtuous, ‘‘had never authority 
enough to prevail on the multitude,” 
hence the necessity of revelation.® 

In sending Christ into the world to 
make the way of salvation so plain and 
clear that even the humble and unlet- 
tered could understand, “‘the all-merciful 
God seems to have....consulted the 
poor of the world, and the bulk of man- 
kind.”? Pursuing this idea further, Locke 
continues: 


The writers and wranglers in religion fill it. 


with niceties, and dress it up with notions, 
which they make necessary and fundamental 
parts of it; as if there were no way into the 
church but through the academy or lyceum. The 
greatest part of mankind have not leisure for 
learning and logic, and superfine distinctions of 
the schools. Where the hand is used to the 
plough and spade, the head is seldom ele- 
vated to sublime notions, or exercised in mys- 
terious reasoning. It is well if men of that rank 
(to say nothing of the other sex) can compre- 
hend plain propositions, and short reasoning 
about things familiar to their minds, and nearly 
allied to their daily experience. Go beyond this, 
and you amaze the greatest part of. man- 
kind; and may as well talk Arabic to a poor 
day-labourer, as the notions and language 
that books and disputes of religion are filled 
with. .... 8 


6 John Locke, The Works of John Locke in Nine 
Volumes, Vol. VI: The Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity as Delivered in the Scriptures (12th ed.; Lon- 
don, 1824), pp. 135-36, 157-58. 

7 Tbid., p. 157. 


8 bid. 


Christ, he states, stresses the fact that 
the poor had the gospel preached to 
them: 

And if the poor had the gospel preached to 
them, it was without doubt, such a gospel as 
the poor could understand; plain and intel- 
ligible; and so it was, as we have seen in the 
preaching of Christ and his apostles.® 


Of the many writings of John Locke 
which were widely known in America, 
none had greater vogue and exercised 
larger influence than his four letters on 
toleration. A summary of the salient 
passages from these notable essays will 
clearly indicate their significance for 
church-state relationships in eighteenth- 
century America.” 

In his first letter Locke states: 

I esteem it above all things necessary to dis- 
tinguish exactly the business of civil govern- 
ment from that of religion, and to settle the 
just bounds that lie between the one and the 
other. If this be not done, there can be no 
end put to the controversies that will be always 
arising between those that have, or at least pre- 
tend to have, on the one side a concernment for 
the interests of men’s souls, and, on the other 
side the care for the commonwealth.” 


Note the suspicion of the sincerity of the 
clergy implied in the words “or at least 
pretend to have... .a concernment for 
the interests of men’s souls.”’ He defines 
the commonwealth as “‘a society of men 
constituted only for the procuring, pre- 
serving, and advancing their civil in- 
terests.”” The power of civil government 
is confined to “the things of this world, 
and has nothing to do with the world to 


9 Ibid., p. 158. 

10 John Locke’s first letter on toleration was pub- 
lished in Latin under the title Epistola de tolerantia 
in March, 1689. His second letter on toleration ap- 
peared in October, 1690; the third, in 1692; and the 
fourth, in 1706. 


1 This and the following quotations and sum- 
maries are taken from Locke’s Treatise of Civil 
Government and A Letter concerning Toleration, ed. 
Charles L. Sherman (New York, 1937), p. 171. 
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come.” No one can, “if he would, con- 
form his faith to the dictates of another. 
All the life and power of true religion 
consist in the inward and full persuasion 
of the mind; and faith is not faith with- 
out believing.’ 

Locke defines the church as “‘a volun- 
tary society of men, joining themselves 
together of their own accord to the pub- 
lic worshipping of God in such manner 
as they judge acceptable to Him, and 
effectual to the salvation of their souls.” 
It is a society completely voluntary and 
free. Though he considered himself a 
good Anglican, he nevertheless contends 
that a true church is not dependent upon 
its having bishops and presbyters with 
authority derived from the apostles and 
continued down to the present by an un- 
interrupted succession. Those who so 
contend he challenges to show where 
such an edict has been imposed by 
Christ. Nor can he find in any of the 
books of the New Testament any 
statement which would give the Church 
of Christ the right or authority to perse- 
cute others “‘and force them by fire and 
sword to embrace her faith and doc- 
trines.”’ Though acknowledging the right 
of a church to excommunicate members, 
that fact does not deprive the one ex- 
communicated ‘‘of those civil goods that 
he formerly possessed, and it has no 
right of jurisdiction over those who are 
not joined to it.’”’ Nor is it the business of 
religion for one private person to preju- 
dice another person in his civil enjoy- 
ments because he is of another church or 
religion. 

In discussing orthodoxy, Locke states 
that “every church is orthodox to itself,” 


2 Charles Chauncy nearly a hundred years later 
expressed the same thought in words strikingly 
similar: “There can’t be faith where there is not 
the assent of the mind” (Body of Divinity: Twelve 
Sermons |Boston, 1765], p. 83). 


although to others it may seem erroneous 
or heretical. There is no judge on earth 
who can judge between churches about 
the truth of their doctrines or the puri- 
ty of their worship. If a controversy 
arises between churches over such mat- 
ters, ‘‘both sides are equal,” and the only 
decision possible must come from the 
Supreme Judge of all men. The only 
right way, he urges, to propagate truth 
is ‘‘by strong arguments and good reason 
joined with the softness of civility and 
good usage..... Fire and sword are not 
proper instruments wherewith to con- 
vince men’s minds of error, and inform 
them of truth.” Men are free from all 
dominion over one another in matters of 
religion.*3 

To Locke religion was primarily a per- 
sonal concern; he held that no man can 
be saved by a religion that he distrusts 
or by a worship which he abhors. For an 


unbeliever “‘to take up an outward show 


of another’s profession is all in vain.” 
“Faith only and inward sincerity, are the 
things that procure acceptance with 
God.” No magistrate has the power to 
enforce by law the use of any rites or 
ceremonies in the worship of God, or has 
he the power to forbid the use of such 
rites and ceremonies that are approved 
and practiced by the church. Yet he does 
have the power to forbid those things in 
the ceremonies and rites of the churches 
which are prejudicial to the common- 
weal of the people. Neither pagans nor 
any dissenting body of Christians may, 
with any right, be deprived of their 
worldly goods by the predominating fac- 
tion of a court church; nor are any civil 
rights to be either changed or violated 
upon account of religion." 


13 Op. cit., ed. Sherman, pp. 175, 176, 179, 180, 
181. 


14 Ibid., pp. 192, 193, 197-98, 201. 
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Like Roger Williams, Locke held that 
there was absolutely no such thing under 
the gospel as a Christian state. Christ, 
he stated, instituted no commonwealth, 
prescribed for his followers no new or 
peculiar form of government, nor did he 
put the sword in any magistrate’s hand 
with commission to use it in forcing any 
man to forsake his own religion and re- 
ceive his. The business of law is not to 
impose speculative opinions and articles 
of faith on any church. It is the business 
of laws to provide not for the truth of 
opinions but rather for the security of 
the Commonwealth. Truth, he says, will 
do well enough if left alone to shift for 
herself. Liberty of conscience is every 
man’s natural right, equally belonging 
to dissenters; and nobody ought to be 
compelled in matters of religion either 
by law or by force.*s 

Locke’s toleration, however, did not 
extend to Roman Catholics, since he 
argued that their first allegiance was-to 
the pope and that, therefore, their teach- 
ing undermined the power of civil gov- 
ernment in ‘its rightful realm. Since 
Catholics did not believe in toleration of 
others, toleration should not be extended 
to them. Nor would he extend toleration 
to infidels, since to them covenants and 
oaths, which, he states, are “‘the bonds 
of human society,” have no hold upon 
them. Taking away God, even in thought, 
dissolves all. Yet he would not exclude 
Mohammedans, pagans, or Jews from 
civil rights because of their religious be- 
liefs, for the commonwealth embraces 
all men that are honest, peaceful, and 


1s Many of these ideas are found stated in Roger 
Williams’ Bloudy Tenent of Persecution and in his 
Bloudy Tenent of Persecution Yet More Bloudy and 
had been actually put into operation in Rhode 
Island. For a brief discussion of Williams’ position 
see W. W. Sweet, Religion in Colonial America 
(New York, 1942), pp. 124-27. Cf. Locke, op. cit., 
ed. Sherman, pp. 204-5, 213. 


‘industrious. It is not the diversity of 


opinion, he contends, but rather the re- 
fusal of toleration to those who are of 
different opinions which “has produced 
all the bustles and wars that have been 
in the Christian world because of reli- 
gion.’”* 

And, finally, he insists that every man 
should have the inherent right to enjoy 
the same privileges that are granted to 
others. Is it permitted to worship God 
in the Roman manner? Let it be per- 
mitted to do so in the Genevan form also. 
Is it permitted to speak Latin in the 
market place? Let those who have the 
mind to it, be permitted also to doit in the 
church. Is it lawful for any man in his 
own house to kneel, stand, sit, or use any 
other posture and to clothe himself in 
white or black, in short or in long gar- 
ments? Whatsoever things are left free 
in the common occasions of life, let them 
remain free for every church in divine 
worship. And, finally, no ecclesiastical 
authority, whether administered by a 
single person or by many, has any juris- 
diction in civil things, or any manner or 
power of compulsion, or anything at all 
to do with riches or revenues." 

I have given this rather extended sum- 
mary of Locke’s views on church-state 
relationships because he was undoubted- 
ly America’s philosopher par excellence, 
the father of liberal opinion in eight- 
eenth-century America, and was, more 
than any other, responsible for making 
nature, intuition, and common sense 
popular and familiar Colonial ideas. 
Others, of course, made their contribu- 
tions, but it was from John Locke, par- 
ticularly, that the streams of this type of 
influence proceeded. Next in importance 
to Locke, toward the end of the eighteenth 


16 Op. cit., ed. Sherman, pp. 218, 219. 
17 [bid., p. 117. 
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century, in shaping American liberal 
opinion was Joseph Priestley, whose pro- 
lific writings on scientific, historical, and 
religious subjects were increasingly well 
known as the century neared its close. 
Just previous to the opening of the 
Revolutionary War, Priestley published 
in London his Essay on the First Princi- 
ples of Government and the Nature of 
Political, Civil and Religious Freedom." 
He advocated a broader toleration than 
did Locke, since he would extend it even 
to Catholics. He calls attention to the 
fact that those nations which have had 
the largest degree of toleration have be- 
come the most prosperous. As examples 
he cites Holland in Europe and Pennsy]l- 
vania in America, both having prospered 
“fin consequence.of giving more liberty 
in matters of religion.”” Though not ad- 
vocating disestablishment immediately 
“as too hazardous an experiment,” he 
does, however, propose immediate reli- 
gious reforms in England, among them 
the elimination of thirty-eight of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, leaving only one 
calling for belief solely ‘‘in the religion of 
Jesus Christ, as it is set forth in the New 
Testament.” Priestley also urges that 
“that system of toleration be completely 
carried into execution” in which every 
citizen shall have the right to belong to 
any church he pleases, without being de- 
prived of any of his civil rights."® 


18 Joseph Priestley, An Essay on the First Prin- 
ciples of Government, and on the Nature of Political, 
Civil and Religious Freedom, Including Remarks on 
Dr. Browne’s Code of Education, and on Dr. Balguy’s 
Sermon on Church Authority (2d. ed.; London, 1771). 
Priestley’s astonishing output is at least partly 
explained by his easy method of adapting the 
works of others to his own use. This, however, was a 
common practice in the eighteenth century, and 
John Wesley’s literary productivity may be largely 
explained in the same way (see I. Woodbridge 
Riley, American Philosophies: The Early Schools 
[New York, 1907], pp. 397 ff.). 


9 Op. cit., pp. 130, 198, 200. 


Addressing young men in his Preface 
to his Institutes of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, Priestley urged them: 


Submit to those who are invested with the 
supreme power in your country, and your law- 
ful civil magistrates; but if they would prescribe 
to you in matters of faith, say that you have 
but one Father in heaven even God, and one 
Master, even Christ, and stand fast in the lib- 
erty with which he has made you free. Respect a 
Parliamentary king, and cheerfully pay all 
parliamentary taxes; but have nothing to do 
with a parliamentary religion, or a parlia- 
mentary God.?° 


An avowed Unitarian, Priestley was 
an insatiable enemy of those doctrines, 
particularly of transubstantiation, the 
objective atonement, and the Trinity, to- 
gether with the elaborate Roman Catho- 
lic and Anglican heirarchy, all of which 
he considered corruptions of the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus and base frauds perpe- 
trated upon the people.” Priestley’s book 
which perhaps had the greatest vogue in 
America was his Histor, of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity in two volumes, 
which he considered the most valuable of 
all his many works, and which Jefferson 
looked upon as required reading in the 
education of the young away from nar- 
row orthodoxy.” Here Priestley traces 
through the Christian centuries the 
gradual evolution of the elaborate build- 
up of Christian doctrine and the develop- 


2° Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion 
(London, 1794), Preface, pp. iv-v. The language of 
the above quotation was used by Lord Wharton in 
the debate on the Act of William and Mary con- 
cerning the Doctrine of the Trinity (see note in the 
text). 

21 Unitarianism Explained and Defended in a Dis- 
course Delivered in Philadelphia, 1796 (Philadelphia, 
1796). 

22 Jefferson’s dependence upon Priestley consti- 
tuted the groundwork of his creed (see H. S. 
Randall, Life of Thomas Jefferson [3 vols.; New 
York, 1858], Vol. III, chap. xiv). For Jefferson’s 
high appreciation of Priestley see Riley, op. cit., 
pp- 397 ff. 
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ment of the intricate machinery of the 
church, all designed, he contended, “‘to 
hold the common people in subjection 
for the purpose of their exploitation”— 
views which came to be widely held in 
America, not only among the so-called 
“liberals,” but among the common 
people as well. 


II 


Here we have before us the pattern of 
liberal thought regarding church-state 
relationships which came more and more 
to prevail in eighteenth-century Colonial 
America. John Locke, and, to a lesser 
degree, Joseph Priestley and others of the 
same school, furnished the American 
Revolutionary fathers not only the polit- 
ical philosophy which underlay their 
attitude toward the mother-country but 
also the religious philosophy which de- 
termined their attitude toward the 
church and its relation to the state. 

Two points of view in regard to nat- 
ural religion were to be found among 
eighteenth-century American liberals. 
The first, which may be identified as full- 
fledged deism, relied solely upon nature 
for knowledge of God, insisted that nat- 


ural laws are themselves moral laws,’ 


and rejected revelation entirely, not 
only as unnecessary, but as a fraud, per- 
petrated to deceive. It also rejected the 
church, since it based its authority on, 
and justified its existence by, revelation. 
A second type reconciled natural and re- 
vealed religion and bolstered revelation 
with arguments from nature. Both em- 
phasized reason and common sense, and 
both were critical of the church and es- 
pecially hostile to the idea of established 
churches. Thomas Paine and Ethan 
Allen are the best-known American rep- 
resentatives of the first type, while 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, and the relatively large 


number of southern liberals were repre- 
sentative of the milder type. 

The  eighteenth-century southern 
planter aristocracy, especially in Virginia, 
presented some strange paradoxes. They 
had patrician tastes and yet at the same 
time held liberal views on religion and 
politics. They were large slave-owners 
and at the same time were critical of the 
institution and looked forward to its 
abolishment, considering it a curse to 
the master as well as to the slave. A few 
of them, of whom John Randolph, es- 
pecially in his earlier years, is an exam- 
ple, were disciples of Voltaire and the 
French deists and were openly hostile to 
the Christian religion.?? Most of them, 
however, were disciples of Locke and 
Priestley and did not wholly discard the 
Bible as revelation but emphasized the 
worship of the Supreme Being who ruled 
the universe by natural laws. “Reason 
and nature were the two shibboleths” 
which they applied to religion, just as 
their New England contemporaries were 
applying the same shibboleths to gov- 
ernment. 

Thomas Jefferson has given fuller ex- 
pression to the liberal attitude on church- 
state relationships than has any other 
of the American natural religionists, 
and it is not difficult to trace the influ- 
ence of Locke and Priestley upon his 
thought. In the notes which he prepared 
for the debate in the Virginia Assembly 
on the bill of 1779 to establish religious 
freedom he states: 


The care of every man’s soul belongs to him- 
self. But what if he neglect the care of it? Well, 
what if he neglect the care of his health or es- 


23 Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the 
Old South (Durham, N.C., 1940), chap. i, “‘Aristo- 
crats with Liberal Views,” pp. 3-31; Benjamin F. 
Wright, Jr., American Interpretations of Natural Law 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1931), chaps. ii and iii; Louis B. 
Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia (San 
Marino, Calif., 1940). 
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tate, which more nearly relate to the state? 
Will the magistrate make a law that he shall 
not be poor or sick? Laws provide against in- 
jury from others; but not from ourselves. God 
himself will not save men against their wills. 
.... No man has power to save'men against 
their wills..... No man has power to let 
another prescribe his faith. Faith is not faith 
without believing. .... I may grow rich by 
an art I am compelled to follow, I may recover 
health by medicines I am compelled to take.... 
but I cannot be saved by a worship I disbe- 
lieve.?4 


Jefferson’s definition of the church is 
almost word for word that of John 
Locke’s: 

{It is] a voluntary society of men joining 
themselves together of ‘their own accord in 
order to do the public worshipping of God in 
such manner as they judge acceptable to Him 
and effectual to the salvation of their souls. 
It is voluntary because no man is by nature 
bound to any church. If he find anything wrong 
in it, he should be as free to go out as he was to 
come in.?s 


He considered an established church 
clergy ‘‘purveyors of religious intoler- 
ance” who, “by getting themselves es- 
tablished by law, and ingrafted into the 
machine of government, have been a 
very formidable engine against the civil 
and religious rights of man.’”* He held 
that the right of an individual to any re- 
ligious belief was one of his inalienable 
rights and that no government had any 
justification to interfere with it. In a let- 
ter written in 1815 to the Reverend 
Charles Clay, formerly rector of St. 
Ann’s Parish, in Albemarle County, 
Virginia, of which Jefferson nominally 
was a vestryman, are these flaming 
words: 


I abuse the priests, indeed, who have so 
much abused the pure and holy doctrines of 


24 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. P. L. 
Ford (New York and London, 1904-5), II, 90 ff. 

25 [bid., p. 101. 

26 Tbid., III, 455. 


their Master, and who have laid me under no 
obligations or reticence as to the tricks of their 
trade. The genuine system of Jesus, and the 
artificial structures they have erected, to make 
them the instruments of wealth, power, and 
pre-eminence to themselves, are as distinct 
things in my view as light and darkness; and 
while I class them as soothsayers and necro- 
mancers, I place Him among the great reform- 
ers of morals and scourges of priestcraft that 
have ever existed.27 


Again and again in his letters and 
other writings he returned to the same 
theme. Christianity, he stated, “when 
divested of the rags” in which a schem- 
ing priesthood “have enveloped it, and 
brought to the original purity and sim- 
plicity of its benevolent institutor, is a 
religion of all others most friendly to 
liberty, science, and the freest expansion 
of the human mind.”?* On another occa- 
sion he wrote that he had been called an 
‘atheist, deist, or devil’? because he had 
advocated “freedom from their religious 
dictations”; but, he continues, “‘I have 
ever thought religion a concern purely 
between our God and our consciences, 
for which we were accountable to Him, 
and not to priests.” As for himself, he 
says: 

I never told my religion, nor scrutinized that 
of another. I never attempted to make a con- 
vert, nor wished to change another’s creed. I 
have ever judged of the religion of others by 
their lives..... For it is from our lives and not 
from our words, that our religion must be 


read. By the same test the world must judge 
me. 


This, however, he says, does not satisfy 
the priesthood. 


They must have a positive, a declared assent 
to all their interested absurdities. My opinion 
is that there would never have been an infidel, 
if there had never been a priest. The artificial 
structure they have built on the purest of all 


27 Thomas Jefferson to Rev. Charles Clay, Janu- 
ary 29, 1815, from Monticello. 


28 Jefferson to Moses Robinson, March 23, 1801. 
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moral systems, for the purpose of deriving from 
it pence and power, revolt those who think for 
themselves, and who read in that system only 
what is really there.?9 


The simple principles of Christianity 
did not require a priesthood to explain 
them. But, in order to make necessary a 
numerous “‘priesthood,”’ these principles 
have been sophisticated, ramified, split 
into hairs, and its texts twisted until the 
divine morality of Jesus has been covered 
with mysteries which require a priest- 
hood to explain them.*° 

James Madison, whose leadership in 
the struggle for the separation of church 
and state in Virginia was at least as im- 
portant as was that of Jefferson’s, was 
not so outspoken in his religious views. 
He did indicate, however, on several oc- 
casions that his thought was influenced 
by the liberal ideas current at the time. 
Perhaps the years he had spent at the 
College of New Jersey under the influ- 
ence of John Witherspoon had given him 
a more wholesome respect for theological 
learning than Jefferson possessed. He has, 
however, left us in no doubt as to his 
stand on church-state relationships. An 
advocate of complete separation between 
ecclesiastical and civil matters, he held 
that there was not a shadow of right on 
the part of government to intermingle 
with religion unless it trespass on private 
rights and public peace. “The least in- 
terference with it,”’ he stated, ‘“‘would be 
a most flagrant usurpation.’’ He held 
that both religion and government would 
remain purer “the less they mixed to- 
gether.”’ The great multiplicity of sects 
which pervades America he considered 
“the best security for religious liberty. 
For where there is such a variety.... 


29 Jefferson to Mrs. M. Harrison Smith, August 6, 
1816. 


3° Jefferson to Eldridge Gerry, March 29, 1801. 


there cannot be a majority of any one 
sect to oppress and persecute the rest.”’* 
Religious bondage, he stated in a letter 
written in 1774, “shackles and debilitates 
the mind, and unfits it for every noble 
enterprise, every expanded prospect.” 

George Mason, another Virginian 
prominent in the struggle for the sepa- 
ration of church and state and the au- 
thor of the Virginia Bill of Rights and 
probably also of Virginia’s first constitu- 
tion, was a liberal in his religious views. 
He held that religion was simply the duty 
man owed to his creator and was to be 
discharged by each individual as reason 
and conviction dictated. Though an 
Anglican and a vestryman, he desired 
nevertheless to see the Anglican church 
placed on an equal footing with others. 

All sorts of conflicting claims have 
been made in regard to George Washing- 
ton’s religion. The freethinkers have 
claimed him; but he has been often 
classed as a deist, this claim being based 
on the fact that in his writings he most 
frequently spoke of the Supreme Being 
in deistic rather than in biblical terms, 
most often using the term “‘Providence”’ 
rather than “God.” He did not kneel in 
prayer or take the sacrament when he 
attended the church services nor did he 
ask for a clergyman to attend him on his 
deathbed. On the other hand, it has been 
pointed out that he manifested high reli- 
gious motives in his national leadership; 
that he attended church regularly and 


31 The Writings of James Madison, ed. G. Hunt 
(New York and London, 1goo-1910), V, 176; IV, 
100, IOI. 

32James Madison to William Bradford, Jr., 
April 1, 1774. 

33 For Mason’s part in drawing up the Bill of 
Rights and the Virginia constitution see H. J. 
Eckenrode, Separation of Church and State in Vir- 
ginia (Richmond, 1910), pp. 43 ff. See also Herbert 
M. Morais, Deism in Eighteenth Century America 
(New York, 1934), pp. 114, I15. 
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was a vestryman; and that in his Fare- 
well Address and in his numerous ad- 
dresses to religious bodies he always 
spoke respectfully of religion and de- 
sired it to continue as a vital force in the 
life of the new nation, expressing convic- 
tion that religion and morality were ‘“‘es- 
sential pillars of civil society.”3* Though 
it is impossible definitely to determine 
Washington’s religious position, there 
can be no reasonable doubt but that he 
was in full sympathy with the ideas cur- 
rent among his class in regard to the ap- 
plication of reason and common sense to 
religion. 


IV 


To what extent the views of the nat- 
ural religionists were accepted by the 
common man must be largely a matter of 
conjecture. If one is to judge the extent 
of their acceptance by the circulation of 
the post-Revolutionary writings of 
Thomas Paine, there can be no doubt 
but that they had wide vogue among the 
masses. The acceptance of deism among 
the college students of the time is fully 
attested by contemporaries.*5 The elec- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson to the presi- 
dency in 1800 is a further indication that 
his liberal religious views and the leader- 
ship he had exerted in the struggle for the 
separation of church and state were ele- 
ments in his popularity among the mass 
of the voters. Those who made the most 
vicious attacks upon Jefferson were the 
spokesmen of the privileged religious 
bodies, while, on the other hand, the 
revivalistic groups and the dissenting 
elements pretty generally were Jeffer- 

34 Morais, op. cit., pp. 113, 114. See also George 
Washington, the Christian, ed. A. B. Hart (Wash- 


ington, D.C.: George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, 1931). 

35G. Adolph Koch, Republican Religion: The 
American Revolution and the Cult of Reason (New 
York, 1933), PP. 240-43. 


sonian in their political ideas. This was 
true not only in the South and in the 
new West but even in New England.* 
The reason for the support of Jefferson’s 
party by the rapidly growing revivalistic 
and popular religious bodies becomes 
clear when a comparison is made between 
the basic ideas of the popular religious 
bodies and those held by the intellectual 
liberals. 

In the first place, both agreed on the 
concept of religion as primarily a con- 
cern between God and man. The great 
mass of the people who had been touched 
in the great revivals thought of religion 
as primarily an inner experience. To 
them it was essentially a personal affair 
rather than an institutional matter. 
Again and again the personal nature of 
religion is stressed by Locke, Priestley, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Mason. The re- 
vivalistic dissenters well understood 
what Jefferson meant when he said, “I 
am a sect by myself,” and what Thomas 
Paine meant when he stated, ‘“My mind 
is my church.” Society in eighteenth- 
century America was dominantly in- 
dividualistic. And religion, to make any 
appeal to an individualistic society, must 
make its chief concern the personal prob- 
lems and needs of the common man and 
stress the fact that salvation is a person- 
al matter dependent upon individual de- 
cisions. 

In the second place, both the liberals 
and the popular religious bodies em- 
phasized the simplicity of the teachings 
of Jesus. On numerous occasions Madi- 
son and Jefferson expressed sympathy 
for, and gave support to, the Virginia 
Baptist farmer-preachers in their strug- 

3 William A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy 
in New England (New Haven, 1916), chap. vii, 
“Republicanism and Religious Liberty”; Richard 
Pursell, Transition in Connecticut, 1775-1818 


(Washington, D.C.: American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1918), pp. 85-89. 
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gle for their right to preach what they 
termed “the simple gospel.”’ The pro- 
tagonists of natural religion continually 
advocated throwing overboard the dog- 
matic accumulations of the centuries and 
a return to the simple and easily under- 
stood teachings of Jesus. In this they 
were in agreement with the general fron- 
tier emphasis. Everywhere among the 
common people common sense in reli- 
gion found wide acceptance and popular 
acclaim. 

Third, there was agreement also be- 
tween the liberals and the popular 
masses on anticlericalism. The idea that 
the established church clergy were 
grafters upon the body politic was widely 
held among the dissenting groups and 
pretty generally also among the un- 
churched. It was this, more than any- 
thing else, which led the frontier Bap- 
tists to repudiate completely a salaried 
ministry, as the Quakers had done be- 
fore them. They held that the general in- 
effectiveness of the Anglican clergy, par- 
ticularly of the southern colonies, was 
due to their paganized and corrupt dog- 
mas, which they used to exploit the 
people, and to the fact that they were in 
the ministry for what they could get out 


of it. The continual denunciations of the 
corruptions of Christianity in the writ- 
ings of the intellectual liberals in the in- 
terest of a pure-and simple Christianity 
which the common man could under- 
stand and accept played no little part in 
popularizing the Jeffersonian. crusade. 

The eighteenth century has been 
called the “skeptical era in modern his- 
tory.”’3? It was produced by causes more 
practical than speculative, “more moral 
than intellectual, less theological than 
ecclesiastic.” All over western Europe 
as well as in America there were reli- 
gious insurrections whose €auses were 
more political and social than meta- 
physical} The revolt was less from Chris- 
tianity than from the church; or, per- 
haps it may be stated, it was a revolt 
from Christianity because of the church. 
The intellectual liberals had their part to 
play in it, but without the support of the 
common people its great achievement— 
the separation of church and state and 
complete religious liberty—would have 
been impossible. 





37 Truman M. Post, The Skeptical Era in Modern 
History or the Infidelity of the Eighteenth Century, 
the Product of Spiritual Despotism (New York, 
1856), pp. 257 ff. 








NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


JESUS AND THE SUFFERING SERVANT: A REPLY BY 
PROFESSOR JOHN W. BOWMAN! 


THE Epitor, Journal of Religion 
DEAR SIR: 

In the space allotted me by the kindness 
of the editors I shall be able only to sketch 
out the nature of the reply I should wish to 
make to the article by Professor Clarence 
T. Craig which appeared in the October 
issue of this Journal. I shall follow his out- 
line, dealing with his points seriatim. 

1. Professor Craig holds that the ‘‘Serv- 
ant Christology” arose in “the Hellenistic 
communities” which produced the “Lukan 
writings, I Peter and I Clement.” Since he 


value as an argumentum ad hominem. The 
phenomena are nearly identical; and if one 
is to argue from proof texts alone, then a 
strong case can be made out for both con- 
cepts’ having originated in the mind of the 
primitive church, as Frederick C. Grant has 
recently argued in his The Gospel of the 
Kingdom ((New York: Macmillan, 1940], 
pp. 151 ff.). 

2. Professor Craig says that I am pre- 
pared to rest my case on two points: (a) 
“No one else could have been so original” 
as to combine the Suffering Servant, Son of 








Suffering Servant 


Son of Man 





Jesus(?) 


Origin of the concept.............. 


Jesus (Mk-Q-M-L) 


Eee EE EIR St. TES OE) DONE ECA ir SEAS? RoE (raat pr aes ante 0) Dbl ng pera 


Gospel editors (70-95)............. 
Hellen. writers from 95 to 156...... 


I Pet. 2 





Mt. 8:17; 12:18(M) 
Lk. 22:37(L) 
Acts 8 (Jc?); 3:4(A) 

Rev. 5:6, 12 (Jn. 1:29) 


I Clem. xvi. 59 

Ep. of Bar. vi, ix, xiv 
Did. viii, ix, x, xiv 
Martyr. Poly. xiv, xx 


Lk. 7:34(Q); Mt. 10:23(M) 

Lk. 18:8(?L); et passim 

Acts 7:56(A?) 

Rev. 1:13; 14:14 

Ign. (Eph. 20:2) 

Gosp. of Hebr. (Jer., De vir. ill. ii) 





| 
i 





* The blanks here are a concession to Craig’s statement of his case. In my view Paul had both conceptions but used a dif- 
ferent terminology (cf. The Intention of Jesus, pp. 81, n.1., and 203). 


agrees that the Gospels correctly attribute 
a “Son of Man” Christology to Jesus, the 
comparison in the accompanying table is of 


' The following statement is by Dr. John W. 
Bowman, recently professor of New Testament 
literature and exegesis in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, and present professor of 
New Testament interpretation at the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif. Refer- 
ence is made both in Professor Craig’s article in 
the October issue of the Journal of Religion and in 
the present reply to Dr. Bowman’s volume, The 
Intention of Jesus (Philadelphia, 1943). 
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Man, and Messiah concepts but Jesus; and 
(b) not Isaiah 53, but other Isaianic pas- 
sages which prove irrelevant, are employed 
to prove this. Anyone who has read my 
book will be in a position to judge how 
faulty this statement of the case is. Actually, 
so far as space permits, I pass the whole of 
the Synoptic and a portion of the Johan- 
nine material in review, endeavoring to sup- 
port the claim that “everything he ever 
said or did was motivated by his [Jesus’] 
‘intention’ ”’ to achieve the combination 
above alluded to (p. 2). 
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As regards Mark 1:11, Craig remarks: 
“Bowman himself seems to realize that the 
baptismal voice represents the theology of 
Mork.is. ” This is a model of under- 
statement. Most assuredly this passage rep- 
resents the theology of Mark. The problem is 
whether it also represents the theology of Jesus. 
Everyone knows that the church wrote the 
Gospels and that she wrote her own theol- 
ogy into them. But what we are interested 
in discovering is whether in doing so she 
adequately represented the mind of Christ. 
And I have been at great pains to say as 
much. I have headed the closing section of 
my first chapter, consisting of pages 28-40, 
with the caption “The Church’s Solution— 
Jesus, the Suffering Servant, Messiah” 
(p. 28). 

Professor Craig says, further, that under- 
lying the two arguments upon which he 
dwells “is a most amazing combination of 
unproved and unprovable assumptions,” 
and one of these, he adds, is that Isa. 35:5, 6 
is a “Servant passage.” I have nowhere 
said that it was, and his reference to “pp. 
146-47” in my book does not substantiate 
his statement. In my judgment the virtual 
quotation in Luke 7:22//Matt.11:4, 5 is 
not from Isaiah 35 but from Isa. 61: 1-3,? or 
at most represents a curious blending of 
Isa. 35:5, 6 with Isa. 61: 1-3,3 that is, of two 
“redemption” passages whose imagery nat- 
urally suggests a borrowing of one from the 
other, as Skinner observes. 

The case is quite different with Isa. 
61:1-3. One does not speak of a hypothesis 
which has gained the vigorous championing 
of scholars like Cheyne and G. H. Box as an 
“unproved and unprovable assumption.’’ 


2 Cf. Intention, pp. 115 and 251, n. 62. 


3 Cf. ibid., p. 113: J. M. Creed, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Luke (London, 1930), im loc.; also 
K. Lake in The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, 
“The Acts of the Apostles’? (London, 1920), I, 
388 f.; H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch 
(Munich, 1922), I, 596, on Matt. 11:5. 


4G. H. Box, The Book of Isaiah (New York, 
1909), in loc.; T. K. Cheyne, Introduction to the 
Book of Isaiah (London, 1895), pp. 346f.; Duhm 
and Marti take the opposite view, of course. 


K. Lake himself remarks that at Luke 
4:16 ff. the use of Isa. 61:1 “identifies 
Jesus with the Servant..... ”s For, as 
Skinner and others have long since ob- 
served, the figure in Isaiah 61 has “‘the gift of 
the Spirit (xlii. 1), the helpful and consoling 
ministry (1. 4, xlii. 3), the message of eman- 
cipation (xlii. 7; xlix. g),”” characterizing also 
the Servant, and this would tend to merge 
the two figures into one, for Jesus as it has 
always done for the church. Craig can think 
of no better alternative proposal than the 
old one that the sermon at Nazareth is 
Luke’s ‘‘own free re-writing of Mark to pro- 
vide a symbolic frontispiece” for his Gospel. 
This is obviously an “‘unproved and un- 
provable assumption.” 

3. Professor Craig repeats Kirsopp 
Lake’s argument in several forms that in the 
Synoptic Gospels we have only such quota- 
tions from Isaiah (e.g., Isa. 61:1 ff.) as 
say “nothing whatever about suffering and 
dying for men” and that these are “not used 
by the Gospels in relation to the death of 
Jesus.” But Jesus’ consciousness of being 
the Suffering. Servant is guaranteed by the 
baptismal experience. Thereafter, that dur- 
ing his preaching ministry he should stress 
the Servant’s preaching and healing func- 
tions is what one would expect; and when, 
late in the ministry, he did speak of suffer- 
ing and death, it would be in terms of the 
Son of Man, as that phrase had become his 
habitual mode of expression.° 

4. Professor Craig holds that my claim 
“that no one else [his phrase—not mine] 
could have been so original as to unite the 
Suffering Servant figure with the Messiah 
of the Remnant” is “analogous to the kind of 
appeal that used to be made in defense of the 
Johannine words ascribed to Jesus.” The 
analogy is fallacious. Craig has here missed 
my point entirely. The comparison is not 
between Jesus and some one hypothetical 
member of the primitive church, as in the 
analogy he cites, but between Jesus and 
the combined community. Who are these 
nameless church members whose originality 


SOp.cit.,I,390. © Cf. Intention, pp. 149 ff. 
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as a group is capable of producing by a 
fortuitous combination of elements the 
moral and spiritual genius of the Gospels? 
If Craig wishes to find an analogy for my 
argument I would suggest that he will dis- 
cover it in the debate over the Formge- 
schichtliche ‘‘forms.” One is disposed to agree 
(with reservations) that the Pronouncement 
and Miracle Stories are “forms” in the 
sense that, like the glacial pebble, they are 
the smooth products of transmission from 
mouth to mouth. But the same cannot be 
said for the story parables (in general, at 
least), and certainly not for the aphorisms 
and proverbs of Jesus. These latter are 
products of literary art—the work of a master, 
not of a community. The problem of the 
portrait of Jesus is in the latter category—or 
such, at any rate, is my contention. It is an 
artistic creation whose essential elements— 
among which I would list his awareness of 
being Messiah, Son of Man, and Suffering 
Servant—are the product not of chance but 
of a highly skilled craftsman. 

5. Professor Craig suggests the antithesis 
of “a book” and “the actual situation in 
which he lived” as the possible sources of 
Jesus’ discovery that “his career . . . . was to 
involve suffering.” For myself, I hold to 
neither source. Jesus knew that the cross 
awaited him because his intimate com- 
munion with his Father had made their 
minds and wills one, because he had from 
the very first no illusions about the sinful- 
ness of human nature, because he knew the 
tragedies which had characterized the ex- 
periences of the prophets before him.’ That 
he found in the Scriptures of those same 
prophets three great figures—the Mes- 
siah, the Son of Man, the Suffering Serv- 
ant—which, combined, would answer to his 
creative purpose was simply because he had 
made those Scriptures his spiritual food 
from his youth upward. But I have no- 
where suggested that Jesus discovered from 
a book what his career would be like. Where 


7 Cf. ibid., pp. 151 ff., 185, et passim. 


does Professor Craig think Jesus got his 
Messiah and Son-of-Man consciousness? 
Was that “from a book”? 

As for the ‘liberal’ Jesus to whom Craig 
subscribes—a forlorn, roaming figure who 
had so little moral insight and was so psy- 
chologically naive that he had always to 
await the “turn of events” in order to dis- 
cover what would ‘turn up” and who 
stumbled aimlessly along, never knowing to 
what his Father’s will would lead next—such 
a Jesus never existed save in the imagination 
of Occidental scholarship. What form events 
would take was doubtless unknown to our 
Lord; that could await the circumstance it- 
self. But that from the beginning he knew 
what the character of the end would be is 
guaranteed by his moral insight, his assur- 
ance of his Father’s will for his life, the 
existence of a rational universe, and the 
fact of sin in the world of human affairs. 

6. Professor Craig wishes to know why 
an apologetic which consists in showing “‘the 
fulfilment of predictions in the scriptures” 
should “be continued in the twentieth 
century.”’ One finds it difficult to believe 
that he wishes to be taken seriously in his 
advancement of an argument of this type. 
Craig has linked the names of Moffatt, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, Rudolf Otto, C. J. 
Cadoux, and others as holding the views he 
is combating. Which of these scholars does 
he think accepts the antiquated view to 
which he makes reference? Need I put my- 
self on record as not subscribing to the like? 
Or does he wish to be understood as holding 
that there is no essential difference between 
this antiquated view and the sort of moral 
and spiritual affinity which those named see 
to exist between the prophets at their best 
and Jesus of Nazareth? To say that Jesus 
consciously fulfilled. the prophetic concepts 
(not “predictions’”’) with which we have 
been dealing is simply to say that we live in 
a theistic world and that there is such a 
thing as a divine purpose in history. 


Joun W. BowMAN 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


What a Man Can Believe. By James D. Smart. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943. 
252 pages. $2.00. 


It is noteworthy that the contemporary “re- 
turn to theology’—whether dialectical, neo- 
orthodox, or of some other brand—has thus far 
been evident almost wholly among theologians 
and preachers. But if it is to achieve its aim of 
reviving the church, the movement must sooner 
or later make good its claims upon the laity. It 
is to accomplish this objective that Dr. Smart, a 
young minister of the continuing Presbyterian 
church in Canada, writes. That purpose gives 
his book its importance. 

The novelty of his work does not lie in its 
subject matter or viewpoint, certainly not in 
its angle of approach. In three introductory 
chapters a hackneyed analysis of the present 
situation is refurbished, albeit with literary 
brilliance which distinguishes the writing 
throughout. The oft-painted portrait of con- 
temporary man is retouched. The already over- 
punished whipping-boys—Krutch, Bertrand 
Russell, Julian Huxley, Lippmann—are dragged 
out and recastigated. The inadequacies and iniq- 
uities of the modern outlook are pilloried with 
familiar exaggeration and one-sidedness. A 
stock remedy—return to the true “‘Protestant”’ 
doctrine of an exclusive Word of God in Scrip- 
ture—is prescribed. One may venture a doubt 
as to whether this section of the discussion is 
well calculated to win honest assent from an in- 
telligent and critical lay mind. But, if he can be 
guided through, or around, this somewhat over- 
worked and overdrawn device of current apolo- 
getic, he may discover his imagination lifted 
and gripped by a positive exposition of central 
Christian faith of exceptional lucidity and 
power. 

Just here lies the originality of this work in 
the fact that it speaks with uncommon simplic- 
ity yet nobility directly to the mind in the pew 
and sets before him familiar affirmations with 
inspired clarity and convincingness. Here the 
author’s role is less that of theologian than of 
preacher. And he writes no longer as exponent 
of a special theology but as expositor of classic 
evangelical truth. With sure instinct and mov- 
ing concern, he relates the true fundamentals to 
the realities of Everyman’s life, in this and every 
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age. To this end, he makes bold employment of 
methods of modern theology which he seemed 
earlier to be bent on deriding and departs sharp- 
ly from schools of thought which he had ap- 
peared to be espousing. ‘“The old doctrine of 
predestination is to be understood” as teaching 
that ‘“‘the events of our lives are never the futile 
blunderings of chance: there is always a divine 
purpose hidden in them” (p. 103). Utmost 
weight is rested upon the historical Jesus, and 
his divinity is argued in typical Ritschlian 
fashion (p. 121): “‘He does for us what only God 
can do. He says to us what only God can say. 
He gives us what only God can give. What else, 
then, can we say than that God is in him recon- 
ciling us unto himself?” 

In sum, here is doctrinal preaching of the 
highest order. The sequence of topics is that of 
the Apostles’ Creed, with one questionable de- 
viation. The great themes of faith—God the 
Father Almighty, Christ, Holy Spirit, church, 
forgiveness, life. everlasting—are prefaced, as 
already noted, by a far less authoritative doc- 
trine of the Word of God. But, passing over this 
exception, we might search recent religious lit- 
erature for a more succinct and compelling in- 
vitation to belief. 

Dr. Smart’s book may well serve as a signifi- 
cant barometer. It is, quite definitely, a book 
to be placed in the hands of laymen, possibly 
with the warning suggested above. If it wins 
from them the desired response, there is good 
hope that the “return to theology” may lead 
on to a rejuvenation of the church rather than 
remain a somewhat esoteric enthusiasm of pro- 
fessional religionists. 

HeEnrY P. VAN DUSEN 


Union Theological Seminary 


Mind and Deity. By JouN Latrp. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1941. 322 pages. 
$3.50. 

This second volume of Gifford Lectures is a 
competent analysis of natural theology in terms 
of theistic metaphysics and a “deiform” al- 
ternative. Natural theology is theology based 
solely on natural evidence, which Laird defines 
as “the sort of evidence that could reasonably 
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be used by anyone who argued closely upon 
data that a reasonable man would take serious- 
ly in every field of enquiry.” This series of lec- 
tures is complementary to the first (which this 
reviewer has not read), wherein Laird dealt 
with cosmological theism in its metaphysical 
aspects and concluded with a “provisional 
realism.” The present work reinforces and 
finalizes the ontological realism in considering 
the moral and axiological contents of theism. 

The analysis throughout is concerned pri- 
marily with philosophical idealism and its 
theistic and theological implications. The truth 
of philosophical realism is established only in- 
directly because of the weaknesses of the for- 
mer, since Laird sees no other defensible posi- 
tion. The alternative constructive phase con- 
sists of setting forth—somewhat uncritically, 
a temporalistic immanentism based upon the 
philosophically realistic “deiformity” of nature, 
which is held to be adequate to religious needs 
and theological purposes. On the whole, the 
analysis is more mature than the construction. 

Laird accepts Kant’s refutation of the on- 
tological argument on the ground that “ex- 
istence” is a “modal” and not a real predicate. 
Hegel’s transformation of this “argument” into 
the “Grand Ontological Assertion” of absolute 
idealism (the literal identity of thought and 
being) is denied by Laird’s analysis of mind in 
terms of a “conscious quality” of our waking ex- 
perience which includes both a transcendent 
anda reflective dimension and which is not found 
in all types of existents. This conclusion prem- 
ises and negatively determines a discussion of 
panpsychism in its epistemological and ontologi- 
cal species. The theological implications of pan- 
psychism (even if it were true) are not such as 
to give unparalleled spiritual comfort. 

The arguments in support of God’s om- 
niscience and God’s personality are held to be 
either implausible or inconclusive. The doctrine 
of God’s common providence is regarded as a 
special form of the Argument to Design and the 
hypothesis of God’s special grace is instanced as 
a type of “spiritual pharmacology.” In any 
event, Laird holds that a theory of impersonal 
deity is adequate to whatever benevolence, 
justice, and providence life may bestow upon 
us. The order of the world is ultimate and self- 
sufficient, and moral discrimination does not 
imply a personal discriminator. 

The idealistic doctrine of the inseparability 
of value and existence results in a vague and 
watered-down generalization, and the moral 


proofs of theism are found to be unsubstantial. 
Distributive and totalitarian types of pan- 
theism are regarded as improbable; but a 
“mitigated” type, which holds that there is 
something divine in each individual thing, and 
something (perhaps much) that is not divine, is 
compatible with the facts and seems to be the 
position which Laird adopts. 

Deity, for Laird, is therefore dia-cosmic 
rather than hypercosmic, immanent and not 
transcendent, temporal rather than eternal. In- 
stead of a benevolent personal providence we 
can substitute an impersonal deiformity, a 
beneficent order of nature, and an intelligible 
principle and “pattern of co-adaptation.” All 
this is in the theological tradition of his fellow- 
Scotsman, David Hume. 

The main criticism of these lectures is that 
they do not go beyond Hume. It is to be regret- 
ted that Laird apparently is not better ac- 
quainted with the theological group known in 
this country as naturalistic theists who have at- 
tempted to erect a more adequate naturalistic 
metaphysics and theology. Assuredly, Hume’s 
thought marked a milestone in the history of 
theological thinking, but it is not the last word. 
Laird gives no recognition of the way in which 
Whitehead, for one, has improved on Hume. 

And Laird’s theology, like Hume’s, has some 
unanswered problems. One large one has to do 
with this same beneficent order of nature. He 
argues that we cannot look for reasons for ex- 
istence itself but only for connections within 
existence. All reasons must finally resolve them- 
selves into descriptions of the natures and re- 
lations of concrete existents. And yet Laird’s 
divine principle appears to be deficient on this 
score. What is it, within existence, which ac- 
counts for this order’s being what it is? What is 
the connection between things such that they 
are characterized by this deiformity? Is this 
form imposed from within existence? If so, by 
what? 

Another aspect of the same problem has to 
do with God’s individuality. Granted that deity 
is not personal. Is deity only a form, a principle, 
or is deity an organic self in any sense? If not 
the latter, how make a mitigated pantheism 
intelligible? How explain the deiformity of a 
beneficent nature? The answers to these diffi- 
culties would probably furnish a satisfactory 
solution to a third problem which Hume also 
ignored: granted that God is temporal or im- 
manent; is there not an element of transcend- 
ence or changelessness within existence such 
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that we can speak of deity’s enduring character 
or deiformity? 

The preliminary synopsis and concluding 
summary are very helpful. But it is unfortunate 
that the volume contains only a proper-name 
index. 

BERNARD M. LOOMER 


University of Chicago 


What Is a Mature Morality? By Harotp H. 
Titus. New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 
229 pages. $2.00. 


In the mood of an unrepentant liberal, Pro- 
fessor Titus has set down in this book convic- 
tions which he believes would make for a ma- 
ture morality today. And, in the light of these 
convictions, he has set himself to examining the 
moral confusion of our times. One who em- 
braced a mature morality, he believes, would 
(1) be concerned as to the effects of his acts up- 
on persons and human welfare; (2) express that 
concern in sympathetic understanding toward 
othets; (3) recognize the obligation to be in- 
telligent; (4) be motivated from within rather 
than controlled from without; (5) evaluate acts 
in their entirety: the means and motive as well 
as the consequences; (6) recognize the need of 
changing individuals as well as society; (7) be 
willing to grow with the growing world; and (8) 
see human duties in a cosmic perspective. 

These suggestions point to a meliorative con- 
dition of society in which men and women will 
be restrained and considerate; but beyond that, 
what? The lack here is in what is conceived as 
the good life. And it is a lack that is shared by 
many educators and the socially concerned who 
see in the insights of mental hygiene and so- 
ciology the quintessence of good living. Perhaps 
we mean to say that morality is not enough, not 
even a mature one, when it envisages the hu- 
man problem as pre-eminently one of social re- 
lations. 

Yet, for our time,.the very precepts which 
Titus has given are imperative. And for a peo- 
ple moving into an age of planning, they will be- 
come increasingly indispensable. Thus we are 
confronted with the sobering thought that the 
culture of the individual human being in the sig- 
nificant sense envisaged by the Greeks and the 
Renaissance moralists must wait in our time 
until the more elemental issues of human re- 
lations are sufficiently resolved to assure safety 
and satisfaction in the social mechanism that 
has evolved. 


The startling fact is that we are behind 
earlier societies in the achievement of truths to 
live by which make for sensibilities in dealing 
with those about us. In fact, the industrialized 
areas of the modern world—what we like to 
call “centers of civilization”—have fallen be- 
hind those simpler cultures that have been rel- 
atively untouched by our “civilizing” influ- 
ence. We are thrust back to the basic problem 
of finding common agreement on mores that 
will give us cohesion and corporate welfare. 
Thus I think Titus’ book should be entitled, 
“What Is Elemental Morality?” For we are 
not yet ready for the larger inquiry. 


BERNARD E. MELAND 
Pomona College 


Twentieth Century Philosophy: Living Schools of 
Thought. Edited by DacoBErt D. RUNEs. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1943. 571 pages. $5.00. 

This bulky volume contains twenty-two 
heterogeneous essays on various aspects of re- 
cent and contemporary philosophy as seen large- 
ly, though not exclusively, through American 
eyes. Two different generations are represented 
among the writers; some of them portray the 
schools and controversies of twenty-five years 
ago, while others deal with the viewpoints and 
movements of the present day. Six of the ar- 
ticles are reprintings of rather well-known 
pieces. Bertrand Russell’s “Philosophy of the 
Twentieth Century” was written twenty years 
ago and seems rather “dated” now. John Dew- 
ey’s “Development of American Pragmatism” 
and W. P. Montague’s “The Story of American 
Realism” are of more lasting value. 

The essays in Part I are designed to portray 
the various branches of philosophy with par- 
ticular reference to recent developments and 
their present position. J. H. Tufts’s chapter on 
ethics, evidently one of the last things which he 
wrote, is a valuable survey of recent develop- 
ments. As might be expected, it emphasizes the 
social and historical setting of theories and 
values. D. H. Parker writes a useful introduc- 
tion to aesthetics, describing the present posi- 
tion of the subject as well as his own theories. 
W. M. Urban does a similarly valuable job in 
the field of axiology or value theory. The chap- 
ters by Roscoe Pound on the “Philosophy of 
Law,” J. E. Boodin on the “Philosophy of His- 
tory,” and V. F. Lenzen on the “Philosophy of 
Science” are statements of their authors’ own 
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points of view. The last is the most noteworthy, 
though difficult by reason of its compression 
and technical terminology. A. N. Whitehead’s 
essay on “Philosophy of Life” is an easy in- 
troduction to some of this philosopher’s char- 
acteristic concepts; yet it fails to present the 
subject as a distinct branch of philosophy. E. 
W. Hall writes a long and diffuse argument in 
support of metaphysics but says little of present 
systematic viewpoints in this subject. D. C. 
Macintosh’s account of the interrelations of 
theology and metaphysics is a clear and incisive 
treatment of this controversial theme. 

Part II is devoted to the presentation of the 
leading schools of philosophy of the recent past 
and the present day. Some of these chapters 
have a more or less autobiographical character; 
others are more detached and impersonal. For 
the most part the writers interpret their sub- 
jects broadly and by no means confine them- 
selves to the present century. There is no general 
treatment of idealism, but Kantianism, Hege- 
lianism, and personalism are dealt with in sepa- 
rate chapters. R. T. Flewelling views the whole 
history of philosophy as the triumph of per- 
sonalism—even Hume is a personalist, to say 
nothing of Kant, Hegel, “and many lesser 
lights.”” Instead of a chapter on neoscholasti- 
cism, Jacques Maritain contributes an eloquent 
defense of the “integral humanism” of Thomas 
Aquinas and of its relevance to the modern de- 
mand for “existential thinking.” Marvin Farber 
writes as clear and simple an account of phe- 
nomenology as this reviewer has seen, and 
Herbert Feigl doc the same for logical empiri- 
cism. John Some ‘Ile has an informative chap- 
ter on dialectica’ r aterialism, but one is moved 
to ask: Does ths , silosophy have no existence 
outside the Sovic. “Jnion? Wing-tsit Chan con- 
tributes an excell: at discussion of Chinese phi- 
osophy, showing the interaction between tradi- 
tional modes of thought and Western influences. 
It is unfortunate that there is not a similar 
chapter on recent philosophy in India. 

Useful as this book undoubtedly is, it could 
have been greatly improved by firmer and more 
consistent editorial planning and direction. Per- 
haps it is too much to expect that a book by 
such varied writers should present a clear and 
balanced picture of the philosophy of the last 
forty years. The bibliographies attached to the 
various chapters vary greatly in quality and use- 
fulness. 

Joun M. Moore 


Swarthmore College 


In Search of Maturity. By Fritz KUNKEL. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. xii-+292 
pages. $2.75. 

For many years psychologists have recog- 
nized that certain psychic disturbances follow 
a course analogous to some physiological dis- 
eases. A period of incubation gives way to a 
period of obvious sickness which culminates in 
a crisis, which, when successfully passed, is fol- 
lowed by convalescence. The medical profession 
knows that in certain indicated instances, it is 
advisable to adopt the daring procedure of 
hastening the onset of crisis. But its provoca- 
tion is never prescribed without great caution 
and never conducted without expert attention. 
Analogously, psychologists have discovered that 
the provocation of crisis is sometimes indicated 
in the treatment of personality disorders. But 
here again the prescription is looked upon as 
extreme and not to be followed without close 
professional attention. In both the physiologi- 
cal and the psychological realms avoidance of 
the crisis, if possible, is looked upon as the more 
desirable procedure. 

In Search of Maturity is a book which sug- 
gests, for every man and woman, a self-imposed 
provocation of personal crisis by a process which 
the author calls “confessional meditation.” It 
is a sort of wedding of prayerful confession, 
practiced in the presence of God, with a revela- 
tion to that God by a self-imposed process of 
free association of every phase of one’s ‘inner 
life: all its pettiness, meanness, hatefulness, 
and obscenity. This reviewer does not object 
to men’s laying their hearts bare before God. 
But that a man can do it sincerely is a sign that 
he has already passed the crisis in personal de- 
velopment which Dr. Kunkel claims would re- 
sult from confessional meditation. Dr. Kunkel 
is obviously suggesting that individuals practice, 
in order to bring about a desired result, pro- 
cedures which are possible only after the de- 
sired crisis is passed. The futility of the teaching 
of this book is probably the cause of its frequent 
lapses into hortatory style. 

The author’s position rests upon several 
questionable assumptions. The notion that a 
personal crisis can be self-manipulated by the 
sick individual implies that it is dependent only 
upon manipulable inner factors. But are there 
not inner factors which remain inaccessible to 
the patient? Surely fifty years of psychoanalysis 
has taught us at least that much. Second, are 
there not frequently, beyond the control of the 
individual, external factors determinative of 
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his difficulties? In so far as he pays attention to 
external stages of therapy, Dr. Kunkel mentions 
only those aspects which are amenable to the 
individual involved in them. He never even 
hints that there might be other factors, inac- 
cessible, both within and without the patient. 

But these criticisms, even if valid, are 
pedantic in relation to the real danger of the 
book, which this reviewer is forced to class as 
paranoid in tendency. Any psychologist who 
can write that “the great test of maturity [is], if 
necessary, to inflict, consciously and consci- 
entiously, pain and sacrifice upon our most be- 
loved friends” needs to re-read the New Testa- 
ment definition of the greatest love that a man 
can have. Here is the final test of love as Kunkel 
defines it: 

Where there is love there can be no disgust. The 
mother does not mind her babe’s dirty diapers. 
Two lovers like to eat from the same spoon. The 
good nurse, the real physician, is not deterred by 
the odor of rotting pus. And at the Lord’s supper 
do you like to share the communion cup with your 
Christian brothers? Hygiene, of course, forces us 
to disinfect the cup; but behind hygiene hides our 
lack of love [p. 282]. 


Such lines are reminiscent of that morbid long- 
ing which D. H. Lawrence had for extreme ex- 
pressions of acceptance by his fellow-men. 

The tragedy of this book is multiple. When we 
first became acquainted with Dr. Kunkel’s writ- 
ing, it seemed that his “we-psychology” might 
at last bridge the gap between European psycho- 
analysis and the sociopsychological school of 
American scholarship. But the ‘‘we-experience”’ 
has degenerated with the years. Originally it 
referred to something real; the intimacy of 
living shared by a mother and her infant. Now 
the “‘we-experience”’ has become an abstraction, 
an “ideal” familial situation in terms of which 
the individual gets his own conceptions of child- 
hood and adulthood, masculinity and feminini- 
ty. Far from enlightening us about the social 
process, the term has become the symbol for a 
very questionable abstraction of the social struc- 
ture. 

The greater tragedy, and the one in which 
danger lies, is that Kunkel had hoped to bridge 
the gap between psychology and religion. Any- 
one who takes Kunkel’s prescription with re- 
ligious fervor should be warned to do so at his 
own risk. The author does have some good, 
though not unfamiliar, warnings against “the- 
ologism” and “‘psychologism.”’ But he is down- 
right platitudinous when he sanctifies his writ- 


ing by a generous, and often inept, quotation of 
Scripture and by assertions that Jesus was the 
greatest psychologist of all times and that the 
New Testament is the great, unique textbook 
of depth psychology. That the necessity of pass- 
ing through a personal crisis is well-nigh uni- 
versal is a doctrine which accords well with the 
neo-orthodoxy which Kunkel reflects. And, in 
so far as Kunkel can be criticized on that score, 
so can neo-orthodoxy. But the latter at least has 
the sanity to tell a man that he cannot himself, 
nor should he, provoke the crisis. 

In the midst of an otherwise futile book the 
chapter on “Idolatry” is of great value. But in 
this chapter Kunkel has moved away from his 
weirder concepts and is describing life as it is. 

By the way, we forgot to mention that Dr. 
Kunkel not only uses such terms as “giants,” 
“ghosts,” and “devils” as analytical concepts; 
he actually believes in such things. At least that 
is what we make out of the following sentence 
and others like it. “Most ministers [during the 
fifteenth to eighteenth centuries] disbelieved in 
ghosts, angels, or devils, and in prophetic 
dreams, in spite of all the evidence in the Bible” 
(p. 21). All of this may be reputable psycho- 
analysis, but your reviewer prefers William 
Steig. 

W. BARNETT BLAKEMORE, JR. 


University of Chicago 


Texts and Studies, Vol. II: Saadia Anniversary 
Volume. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1943. 346 pages. 

The millennial anniversary, which took place 
in 1942, of the death of the great Babylonian 
Gaon, Saadia, whose multifarious literary ac- 
tivity constitutes a landmark in the history of 
Jewish literature, served as a stimulus for many 
scholars to delve once more into the writings of 
this sage and endeavor to understand some of 
their phases, as well as their influence, in a better 
light. A number of individual essays and also 
several books containing collections of studies 
were the result of this renewed interest in Saadia. 
To the latter and to the more important of them 
belongs the book under discussion. 

The volume, though denominated “Texts 
and Studies,” contains only one of the former, 
by Dr. Boaz Cohen, dealing with quotations 
from the Gaon’s Arabic commentaries on the 
Bible, the greater part of which were unfortu- 
nately lost, and six studies. The quotations, 
forty-seven in number, hitherto unpublished, 
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were taken by Cohen from two manuscripts in 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, thirty-five 
from a commentary on the Former Prophets by 
a Yemenite scholar, Abraham ben Solomon 
(1350-1400), and twelve from an anonymous 
commentary on the Haftorot (weekly readings 
from the prophetical books) which Cohen sur- 
mises also belongs to the same Abraham. A 
number of quotations are from Saadia’s com- 
mentaries on several books of the Pentateuch, 
especially from that on Genesis; but the ma- 
jority are taken from those on the Former 
Prophets, from Joshua to II Kings, and several 
from those on the Later Prophets. On the whole, 
these quotations add only a few more illustra- 
tions to the many known before of the exegeti- 
cal methods of the Gaon, but some are of spe- 
cial interest, as they throw additional light up- 
on his philosophical and theological views. 

Of the six studies, the most important are: 
Salo Baron’s “‘Saadia’s Communal Activities’; 
H. Wolfson’s “The Kalam Arguments for Cre- 
ation in Saadia, Averroes, Maimonides, and St. 
Thomas,” and A. S. Halkin’s “The Relation of 
the Samaritans to Saadia.” Baron’s study in 
reality contains more than its name implies, for 
it is almost a complete biography of the Gaon. 
Yet, while it adds only a few data to his life not 
stated by Malter in his classic biography, the 
special emphasis is placed on the aspect of 
Saadia’s passion for communal leadership, and 
the correlation of the general political and so- 
cial events with certain phases of his activity 
sheds new light upon many an episode not only 
in the life of Saadia but on the period as a whole. 
One cannot however, agree with Baron’s ex- 
treme view of Saadia’s striving for leadership, 
which holds that his opposing the Exilarch’s 
legal decision was primarily motivated by the 
desire to play “a political game designed to dis- 
credit both the Exilarch and the Gaon of 
Pumbedita” (p. 65). The entire character of 
Saadia, as reflected in his writings, refutes such 
an assertion. 

Wolfson’s study of the Kalam proofs is dis- 
tinguished by the solidity of scholarship, 
thoroughness, and deep delving into original 
sources with which all the works of this brilliant 
scholar are endowed. His analysis of the nine 
Kalam proofs for creation—only four belong to 
Saadia—tracing them to their sources and com- 
paring their various versions as well as discover- 
ing their premises in Aristotle, contribute to a 
better understanding of a phase of thought which 
occupied an important position in all medieval 
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religious philosophies. Of special interest is his 
explanation of how it came about that Aris- 
totle and the religious thinkers, arguing from the 
same premises, came to contrary conclusions, 
the former teaching the eternity of the world, 
while the latter proved its creation. 

Halkin’s study reveals to us the extensive 
influence which the writings of the Gaon ex- 
erted upon later Samaritan literature in its 
various phases, biblical translations and ex- 
egesis, Halakic discussions, and in the formula- 
tion of theological views. The influence is ex- 
pressed either by direct borrowing from his 
writings, especially in the field of theology, or 
by polemizing against his views. It testifies to 
the great interest evinced in the works of 
Saadia by scholars of all sects and in all coun- 
tries. The essay is of special interest inasmuch 
as it deals with a subject comparatively little 
discussed in oriental studies. 

Of the other three studies in the volume, 
Gandz’s technical paper, “Saadia Gaon as a 
Mathematician,” throws much light upon his 
knowledge of mathematics; Higger’s remarks on 
the Gaon’s relation to the tractate Soferim 
points out his deviations in his Siddur (prayer 
book) from the Palestinian liturgical ordinances; 
and the late Elbogen’s “‘Saadia’s Siddur” gives 
a general survey of his accomplishments in the 
field of Jewish liturgy. A bibliography of Saa- 
dia’s writings and of works about him, compiled 
by A. Freimann, completes the book. 

The volume as a whole is a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the Saadia literature. 

MEYER WAXMAN 
Hebrew Theological College 


The Growth of American Thought. By MERLE 
Curti. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 
xx+848 pages. $5.00. 

The appearance of this book and of one or 
two others of similar nature, such as Gabriel’s 
The Course of American Democratic Thought 
(1939), in a very real sense marks the beginning 
of a new emphasis in American history. It is 
significant that it should have appeared and re- 
ceived outstanding recognition—it won the 
Pulitzer prize in history for 1944—at a time when 
the American people were absorbed in the great- 
est war of all time and in the midst of a plethoric 
stream of books on war and kindred subjects. 
Perhaps this is an omen of a new and better 
world to come in which movements of thought 
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will be considered more important than battles, 
tanks, and guns. 

This is an ambitious volume—perhaps too 
ambitious—for in it the author attempts to 
cover the entire sweep: of the intellectual de- 
velopment of the American people. Its principal 
weakness, and one that is perhaps inevitable in 
such a pioneering venture, is that the under- 
taking is far too comprehensive for any one man. 
Indeed, the book gives evidence that the author 
has depended too much on immature students 
for the gathering of much of his materials. The 
author recognizes this ohvious fact and states 
that he is under no delusion in thinking that he 
has produced a definitive work. A cursory ex- 
amination of the book will show that it is little 
more than a catalogue of thought-movements 
in American history and deals only with their 
externals. Not once does he come to grips with 
the ideas he catalogues, and his presentation is 
briefly descriptive and devoid of critical judg- 
ments and insights. Again Curti recognizes this 
fact, for he states in his Introduction that he 
makes no claim to provide an exhaustive analy- 
sis of the “interiors of the ideas and systems of 
thought chosen for consideration.” But, even 
with these limitations in mind, this reviewer is 
prepared to say that Curti has made a contribu- 
tion of first importance toward a more adequate 
understanding of the cultural and intellectual 
development of the American people. His prin- 
cipal contribution, however, is that he has 
charted’ the course for further study in this 
phase of American history. 

Curti organizes his voluminous materials 
chronologically under seven general heads, each 
devoted to movements of thought in a given 
period. The first covers the Colonial era and is 
called “The American Adaptation of Our Euro- 
pean Heritage’; the second is entitled ‘The 
Growth of Americanism”; then follows in turn 
‘Patrician Leavership,”’ ““The Democratic Up- 
heaval,” “The Triumph of Nationalism in So- 
cial and Political Thought,” and the last two, 
“The Assertion of Individualism in a Corporate 
Age of Applied Science,” and, finally,““Optimism 
Encounters Diversion, Criticism, and Contra- 
diction.” These several headings carry with 
them familiar connotations to the American his- 
torian. This method of treatment enables the 
bringing-together of ideas at all levels and serves 
to bring out in strong relief the fact that Ameri- 
can thought has had many facets in every age. 
Thus Curti has not limited his consideration, as 
has Parrington in his Main Currents in Ameri- 


can Thought, to the higher intellectual levels but 
is concerned with every influence, from the low- 
est to the highest, that has been a factor in stim- 
ulating cultural and intellectual growth. Thus 
he deals not only with professional scholarship 
and scientific thought but also with such mat- 
ters as home missions, camp meetings, popular 
magazines, printers, the Chautauqua move- 
ment, labor organizations, and a vast array of 
others. 

Historical scholars who think of themselves 
as specialists in limited fields will find much to 
criticize in Curti’s book. How else, as Carl Beck- 
er has suggested in his comments on H. G. 
Wells’s Outline of History, can they keep their 
self-respect? They are liable to resent an under- 
taking like this that presumes to cover such a 
wide area and with such little consideration to 
them and their “specialties.” But it is fortunate 
that there are some courageous souls, like Curti, 
who are willing to undertake such pioneering 
enterprises as that represented by The Growth of 
American Thought. 

WILLIAM W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


The American: The Making of a New Man. By 
James Trustow Apams. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943. ix-+-404 pages. $3.00. 


The war has caused Americans to look at 
themselves and to re-examine their values. A 
half-dozen writers have asked and attempted to 
answer the question: “Why are we Americans 
different?” They have not always agreed, but 
they have, at least, shown that Americans do 
think that they differ from other nationalities 
and that their peculiar values are worth pre- 
serving. 

James Truslow Adams goes so far as to assert 
that the American is becoming ‘something 
wholly new.” In spite of a “hodgepodge’”’ of 
blood and language, life on this continent has 
brought out certain “dominant traits” in the 
people, given them distinctive values, and led 
them to make unique assumptions. Frontier 
living and experiences were the dominant forces 
in the process, but the tasks of establishing gov- 
ernment, fighting a civil war, and carrying the 
industrial revolution to new and wider limits, 
have also played a part. Americans are indi- 
vidualists. They are self-reliant, even boastful. 
They value men for their worth in doing materi- 
al things, and they admire those who labor and 
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succeed, those who show courage and who tend 
to their own business. The American has lifted 
woman to new heights and given her both re- 
spect and responsibility. The loneliness of the 
frontier made for neighborliness and hospitality, 
and opportunities open everywhere led to op- 
timism and a willingness to gamble on the 
future. Men became “jacks of all trades” be- 
cause there were none to serve, and a whole 
people soon revealed an amazing versatility and 
an ability to adjust themselves quickly to new 
conditions. On the other hand, a smug self- 
satisfaction bred both isolationism and a spirit 
of aggressiveness in regard to those who stood 
in the way of American expansion. Indian and 
Mexican both found this out to their sorrow. 

Such are the chief American traits which Mr. 
Adams filters out from his rapid survey of Amer- 
ican life from Jamestown and Plymouth to 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. He insists that he 
is not offering another brief history of the Uni- 
ted States, but he does, nevertheless, give an 
excellent brief account of Colonial develop- 
ments, the formation of government, division 
and reunion, and the great industrial expansion 
of recent years. He uses them, however, to reveal 
the growing national consciousness and the 
dominant traits of the American who was 
evolved in the process as a distinct individual 
among the peoples of the earth. 

Mr. Adams has written a good book, not a 
great one. It will interest the general reader, 
not the scholar. 

AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


Missitrei Heavar: Biblical and Historical Studies. 
By SAMUEL I. Feicin. New York: Hebrew 
Publication Society of Palestine and Ameri- 
ca, 1943. 450 pages. $3.00. 

In this work, recently awarded the Lamed 
Prize as the best Hebrew book of essays in its 
year of publication, Professor Feigin has pre- 
sented some of the results of his assiduous toil 
through several years. The subtitle accurately 
describes the volume. It consists of a series of 
critical studies, first of certain biblical prob- 
lems, then of questions relating to the origins of 
the Hebrew language and the Hebrew people. 
Among the former, the longest is a discussion of 
the career of Jephthah that runs to thirty-five 
pages and deals with twelve subtopics, such as 
the adoption of Jephthah, Jair the Gileadite who 
adopted Jephthah, that Psalm 83 is from the 


time of Jephthah, Jephthah’s battle with the 
Ephraimites, etc. The position, it will properly 
be inferred, is that Jair the Gileadite adopted 
Jephthah, who then was regarded with some 
hostility by Jair’s sons, jealous for their claims 
upon their father’s property, and that after his 
death they expelled their foster-brother. 

The place of prominence, however, is given 
to the study entitled ““The Making of Woman 
in the Bible.” This is treated in six ample sub- 
divisions which, after headings related more im- 
mediately to the general subject, speak of “The 
‘Creation’ of Man,” “The ‘Creation’ of the Sea- 
Monsters,” and “The End of the Creation.” 
Feigin holds that the process of making the 
world was one of cutting apart an original mass 
to form the heavens and the earth. Similarly, in 
regard to the original human pair, he argues 
carefully the proposition that we deal with a 
concept of their having been like Siamese twins, 
but bisexual and facing in opposite directions; 
and the making described in the Genesis ac- 
count was an operation of cutting this creature 
apart. This view he supports not alone by ex- 
amination of the Hebrew account of the pro- 
ceeding but by evidence from Babylonia, and 
even as far afield as certain passages in Plato. 

Among shorter studies is that entitled “The 
Parable of the Shepherd in Zechariah 11: 4-17,” 
which really is a detailed commentary on the 
passage. Contrary to most exegetes, Feigin 
holds that the passage treats of but one 
shepherd who changed from kindliness to sever- 
ity. And the shepherd, he holds, is a local figure, 
specifically a ruling priest. The parable is a 
veiled protest on behalf of the common people 
against the oppressive exactions of this high- 
handed individual. Another discussion deals 
with the titles of the Babylonian officials func- 
tioning at the destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. 
39:3, 13). By reference to Akkadian texts the 
conclusion is reached that the Hebrew of the 
biblical passage is essentially correct and that 
the officials were Nebuzaradan, “the cook,” 
Nebushazban, the omina priest, and Nergal- 
sharezer, the high priest. 

Part II of the book, the “historical studies,” 
contains, among other matters, two book re- 
views, one of the late J. H. Breasted’s Dawn 
of Conscience, and the other of Sir Leonard 
Wooley’s Abraham: Recent Discoveries and He- 
brew Origins. In Feigin’s characteristic style 
these are not mere book notes or random 
thoughts but fair and adequate summaries with 
critical evaluation. Dr. Feigin contends stoutly 
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for a greater originality and importance of 
Israel’s culture in the ancient world than he 
finds conceded by Breasted. Nonetheless, he 
points out that the latter, unlike many German 
scholars of the time, disclaims all anti-Semitic 
bias; and he concludes the review with the 
tribute, ““The book is replete with facts and 
ideas, it is, indeed, a great book by a great 
scholar and a great man.” 

Important brief studies are those on “The 
Remnants of Case-Endings,” “The Date of the 
Exodus,” “The Table of Nations” (Gen., chap. 
10), and ‘‘Hebrew and Ugaritic.” But the in- 
terest of Part II inaeres largely in its two long 
articles, the one on the origin of the Hebrew 
language, and the other on the rise of the He- 
brew people. Feigin’s position, in brief, is that 
there is no adequate ground to doubt the es- 
sential truth of the traditional account of Is- 
rael’s beginnings. Abraham migrated to Pales- 
tine in the great Hurrian irruption of the 
eighteenth to sixteenth centuries. The personal 
name covers a considerable racial movement, 
but there was an individual Abraham as well, of 
whom the biblical stories are somewhat valid 
accounts. But the Hebrews, that is, the widely 
diffused people whom we come to know from 
Babylonian and Egyptian records, had been in 
Palestine from the beginning. An invasion of the 
sort that historical studies have postulated 
later brought the Canaanites who were, just as 
the biblical genealogy asserts, not Semitic at 
all, but Hamitic. However, the original Hebrew 
language persisted and became the tongue of 
these foreigners as well. It was among this 
mixed population, then, that Abraham and his 
descendants made their home until the time of 
the migration to Egypt. And thus it results that 
the so-called Canaanite glosses in the Amarna 
letters actually are not Canaanite but Hebrew; 
and the Ugaritic literature, well recognized as 
“Hebraic,” is likewise an expression of this old 
Hebrew. But it was only part of the Hebrews 
descended from Abraham who became the na- 
tion Israel. And along this line these facts 
emerge: Joseph went down into Egypt in 1544 
B.c.; he became ruler under Pharaoh in 1531; 
Jacob followed him to Egypt in 1522; the Exodus 
took place in 1379 and the invasion of Palestine 
in 1339 B.C. 

This is an arresting result, which undoubted- 
ly many scholars will regard with skepticism. 
But at least it is a distinct contribution to our 
common search for the truth of this pregnant 
period to have the tradition defended by one so 


conversant with the facts of oriental history and 
life as is Professor Feigin. 

It is unfortunate that inability to use mod- 
ern Hebrew, even the lucid, easy Hebrew of 
Feigin’s characteristic style, will debar most 
scholars from a study of his position in this and 
many other important matters he has treated in 
his book. For, whatever attitude may be as- 
sumed, his views may not be dismissed lightly. 
The reader will be impressed with the wide 
scholarship brought to bear on these topics. 
Feigin is a recognized scholar in Akkadian, but 
he also moves with the ease of familiarity 
through the vast area of Jewish literature. And 
this facility contributes constantly to the 
elucidation of his subject matter with results 
that frequently are compelling. His mastery of 
the literature of exegesis in European languages 
is a further assurance of his competence. And he 
is quick to see the absurdity of proposed inter- 
pretation, however revered by name or usage; 
many a scholar of rank is here quietly but effec- 
tively pilloried for his genial nonsense. But, 
equally, the merits of previous work are recog- 
nized and appropriated as basis on which to 
build in the further quest of truth. 


W. A. IRWIN 
University of Chicago 


Humanizing Biblical Religion. By WILLIAM 
Fioyp. New York: Arbitrator Press, 1943. 
276 pages. $2.00. 


A convert can scarcely ever be counted on to 
give a fair appraisal of his former faith. In the 
transfer of loyalties devotion turns to bitterness 
and appreciation to biting sarcasm. Mr. Floyd 
is a convert and writes like one. After thirty 
years of daily Bible reading and assiduous study 
of Holy Writ as the inspired word of God, he was 
converted to humanism, of which he says: 
“Many of its followers consider [it] a religion.” 
Now his venom is ejected against theism in gen- 
eral, institutional religion, and, especially, his 
old companion the Bible, which he holds to be 
particularly responsible for belief in God and for 
the existence of faulty churches. 

Author Floyd’s title is a misnomer, for he dis- 
believes in biblical religion and is anxious to 
repudiate and extirpate it, substituting the faith 
of humanism for “the idol of ecclesiasticism.” 
His fundamental charge is that “Judaism and 
Christianity do not provide a sufficiently high 
standard of ethics and inspiration,” but he 
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would salvage “every spiritual value and ethical 
principle propounded by the three faiths 
[Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestantism] 
that is consistent with the laws of the universe 
as now understood.” 

The Bible is here to stay. It is part of the 
fabric of our culture, whether we like it or not. 
It cannot be ignored out of existence. It can- 
not be ridiculed out of existence, as this book 
attempts to do. It is best studied and under- 
stood. 


RayMonp BowMAN © 


University of Chicago 


A History of Deeds Done beyond the Sea, Vols. I 
and II. By WrLiraM, ARCHBISHOP of TYRE. 
Translated and annotated by E. A. BaB- 
cock and A. C. Krey. Morningside Heights, 
N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Vol. I, xii+556 pages; Vol. II, xii+-520 pages. 
$13.50 per set. 


William of Tyre’s history of the crusaders’ 
state in Palestine and Syria, in the opinion of 
his editors, is not merely a primary medieval 
source but a great history—the greatest com- 
posed in the Latin tongue between the classic 
historians of Rome and the late Rénaissance. 
With notable narrative art William related the 
fascinating epic from the supposed pilgrimage 
of Peter the Hermit and Urban’s preaching at 
Clermont in 1095 to the capture of Antioch and 
Jerusalem and the organization of the Christian 
enclave and its succession of rulers in the 
twelfth century. William himself grew up in 
reconquered Jerusalem and rose to be official 
historian of the kingdom, archbishop of ancient 
Tyre, first tutor and later chancellor of Bald- 
win IV, the leper. William identified himself 
with the unbroken if submerged tradition of the 
sees and monasteries of Near Eastern Chris- 
tianity and shared its relative understanding of 
the civilization and spirit of Islam and Byzan- 
tium, in contrast to the outlook of the wild free- 
booters of the West on their pilgrimage to the 
Christian Valhalla. Master of Greek and Arabic, 
as well as a Latinity rivaling that of John of 
Salisbury, he apparently could also use French, 
Hebrew, and Persian and had an unrivaled 
grasp among Christian writers of the history of 
the oriental peoples. Scriptural references and 
historical accounts of Eastern affairs were vivid- 
ly realized by one whose personal experience 
was so associated with the sites and communi- 


ties concerned. A canon lawyer and diplomat, 
he understood as well the significance of the 
commercial activities of Venice and Genoa in 
the enterprise and maintained, in addition, an 
informed interest in literature, architecture, and 
painting. With this breadth of interest and lit- 
erary skill, he united an objectivity and critical 
discrimination which well qualified his work to 
be probably the best-read chronicle of the later 
Middle Ages. Although abruptly terminated, 
William’s history has a rounded structure and 
essential completion, for he broke off in bitter 
discouragement in his account of the inadequate 
opposition to the steady and persistent con- 
solidation against the Latins by the resourceful 
Saladin. Two years after his death and three 
after the last events he narrated, Jerusalem fell. 
Later chroniclers were content to make addi- 
tions to William’s comprehensive account. 

This translation by two Minnesota scholars 
is the work of about two decades and is in some 
measure the product of the school of “crusaders” 
acknowledging debt to the late Dana Munroe. 
There exists no critical edition on which to base 
a text; the translators adopted the best in ex- 
istence. They have corrected William’s errors 
in footnotes and contributed a critical study of 
his life and writings (pp. 3-44) to correct the 
misinformation about him current even in re- 
cent historical accounts and manuals. There is 
an eight-page Bibliography. With this publica- 
tion to set beside its translation of Otto of Frei- 
sing, Columbia University Press has put his- 
torians in its debt for making accessible what 
are probably the two greatest historical works 
of the twelfth century. 


James Hastincs NICHOLS 


University of Chicago 


Religion and Empire. By Louis B. Wricut. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1943. ix++190 pages. $2.00. 


Mr. Wright is a well-equipped historian who 
understands that the history of those ages in 
which religion was a universal motive force can- 
not be written truly by men whose attitude of 
mind excludes a just appreciation of religious 
ideas and interests. He has gone without prej- 
udice to the sources for his subject, and he ex- 
hibits a convincing body of evidence to support 
the generalization which he states simply: “Re- 
ligion was a motive of greater consequence in 
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early British expansion than we have hitherto 
realized.” Strictly, however, it is English rather 
than British expansion that is here under re- 
view: Scotland, which even under James was 
still a separate nation, is virtually left out of 
the story. The book is a record of English over- 
seas adventure under the last Tudor and the 
first Stuart. Within these limits the author has 
done a useful task with exceptional success. 
His viewpoint resembles that of Sir Charles 
Lucas in Religion, Colonizing and Trade, Driv- 
ing Forces of the Old Empire; but for the period 
treated his book is far more informing than that 
of Lucas. He has made it obligatory for histor- 
ians of empire to acknowledge the importance 
of genuine religious motives in English explora- 
tion, settlement, exploitation, and imperial ex- 
pansion in the New World. Incidentally, this 
achievement will resolve the complex of the 
church historian who has observed in his own 
sources the seriousness of the religious interest 
in colonization and has failed to find this ele- 
ment adequately recognized in general works. 

Professor Wright from the outset makes it 
clear that he is not disposed to laugh off the evi- 
dence in the manner of some who cannot believe 
in the genuineness of any expression of religion 
from a sea rover. The religion of these men may 
have been defective, but in most cases it was 
real and their pious words not, as has been said, 
“a concession to prevailing cant.” This is the 
only sensible view to take of the matter, and the 
contrary cynical interpretation simply does not 
match the evidence. Elizabethan England, as 
Wright points out, was an age of faith, and the 
existence of a God who intervened in human 
affairs ‘“‘was the common belief of all England, 
Catholic, Anglican and Puritan alike.” That 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, “sitting abaft with a 
booke in his hand’ on his sinking ship, being 
“resolute in Jesus Christ,” called out repeatedly 
“we are as neere to heaven by sea as by land”; 
that Captain John Davis in a menacing storm 
“took a stiff drink of brandy and made a long 
prayer”; and that Sir Francis Drake took com- 
munion with the condemned conspirator 
Doughty before ordering his decapitation are 
but typical examples of the way in which reli- 
gion pervaded the lives of many such bold sea- 
goers. 

From the beginnings made by these “godly 


buccaneers” the organization of commerce went 
on and the foundations of empire were laid. The 
inspiration of chaplains abroad and of ecclesi- 
astical exhorters at home played constantly up- 
on this process, and our book is largely given to 
the examination of the utterances of these reli- 
gious inspirers of national expansion. Wright 
does not contend that the spiritual leaders antic- 
ipated eighteenth-century conceptions of em- 
pire. What he does show is that they constantly 
appealed to the people and rulers of England 
for the initiation and support of enterprises 
abroad. The appeal was made on grounds of re- 
ligious advantage to the newly discovered 
peoples, of security against the expansion of 
powers hostile to Protestantism, and of the pos- 
sibility of moral and economic improvement 
of those who should be enlisted in colonization. 
The British Empire did not, we may infer, take 
its rise “in a fit of absence of mind.” A body of 
thought lay behind it, the thought of a religious, 
economic, and political world mission set forth 
in countless sermons, pamphlets, and treatises 
by Anglican and Puritan clergymen. Of these 
exhorters to national effort Richard Hakluyt 
and Samuel Purchas are deservedly given prom- 
inence in the book; but a large number of less- 
known names come into consideration for their 
connection with the propaganda behind the 
East India Company, the Virginia Company, 
and the occupation of Newfoundland. The 
latest to be treated of these writers is Richard 
Eburne, whose treatise, A Plaine Pathway to 
Plantations (1624), is here for the first time ex- 
amined by a historian. Eburne’s is a good name 
to end with, for he was, according to our author, 
“consciously an imperialist”; he even holds up 
for emulation imperial Rome. In a concluding 
chapter on “The Sense of Destiny,” Mr. Wright 
enforces the view that pervades the book. 
Against “the modern cynic” he affirms the sin- 
cerity of the convictions of men who linked 
religion with trade and expansion. It was a 
better creed than its modern totalitarian 
counterpart, he believes; and he warns America 
that “a nation without a zeal for something 
besides its own ease and comfort is doomed.” 
The book is pleasingly written, sufficiently an- 
notated, and indexed. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 
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Aaron Icnatius ABELL. The Urban Impact on 
American Protestantism, 1865-1900. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1943. x+275 pages. 
$3.75. 

The structure, if not the content, is new in this 
book. Dombrowski and Hopkins have both traced 
with skill the developing awareness of Protestant 
religious leaders in the field of social, especially eco- 
nomic, problems. The present volume works over 
the same material and adds many detail: thereto, 
placing the whole within the framework of an inter- 
esting though not entirely novel thesis: The expan- 
sion of American industry and urban population laid 
the foundation for the labor movement and resulting 
cleavages in the churches. “The growing solidarity 
of labor challenged directly the Protestant gospel of 
individual regeneration..... As the congregations 
leaned more and more to the employers’ side, the 
unions urged wage-earners to abandon Protestant 
Christianity.” 

Faced with this serious issue, churchmen began 
to rethink some of their hypothesis and, with strug- 
gle, slowly evolved a Christian message applicable 
to the daily life and problems of urban dwellers. Col- 
well, Muhlenberg, Gladden, Rauschenbusch, and a 
hundred others are introduced, and their contribu- 
tions to developing Protestant social service, minis- 
try to labor, and institutional church work noted. 

The book represents a vast amount of scholarly 
work; footnotes sprout from every page. In fact, 
there are so many brief references to people and situ- 
ations that the volume is more of a compendium 
than a monograph. The author does not write with 
uniform skill; some sentences are awkwardly framed, 
others are unclear. The book contains much valuable 
information.—Murray H. LEIFFer. 


AUERBACH, LEO. The Babylonian Talmud in Selec- 
tion. New York: Philosophical Library, 1944. 286 
pages. $3.00. 


This anthology is an exceptionally well-selected 
and significant grouping of religio-ethical materials. 
Approximately what oral tradition was to ancient 
Judaism in Jesus’ day, substantially that has the 
Babylonian Talmud been to post-rabbinic Judaism, 
both medieval and modern. Historically that Tal- 
mud was the writing-down of oral traditions about 
written Torah, transmitted and developed in serious 
discussions over a period of nearly a thousand years. 
Thus these selections generally have the character 
of notes on discussions about religious living. A rep- 
resentative cross-section of the vast library of rab- 
binic lore, ranging all the way from the classical 
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teachings of the Tannaim to the tractrate on oaths, 
is here presented. The translations are lucid, accu- 


rate, and idiomatic.—H. R. WitLouGHBY. 


Barack, Natuan A. The Tale of a Wonderful Lad- 
der. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1943. 176 
pages. 

This book is a collection of selected sermons, ad- 
dresses, and articles dealing with some aspects of 
Judaism and Jewish personalities. 

Rabbi Barack’s basic doctrine is that God is ac- 
tive in the universe in an impersonal manner, meting 
out justice to all nations and individuals alike. Man’s 
failure at times to comprehend God’s ways is due to 
the limitations of the human mind. Although not ac- 
cepting a personal God, he makes a plea that man 
should recognize God as a force motivating one to 
nobler living. The totality of Jewish tradition is to 
be adhered to because it disciplines man to live in ac- 
cordance with God’s will. 

The author refers to Judaism as an evolving re- 
ligious civilization, implying that Jewish law has 
evolved in the past and is subject to change in the 
future. However, he states, “transgression of the 
divine law leads to a chaotic strife which eventually 
engulfs the individual,” inferring that Jewish law 
is divine and therefore cannot change.—Morris V. 
DEMBOWITZ. 


BETTENSON, HENRY (ed.). Documents of the Christian 
Church. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. xvili+-456 pages. $o.95. 

The Oxford Press offers in attractive form a selec- 
tion of source materials in English for the use of stu- 
dents in church history. Many documents of pri- 
mary importance for that study are here given in 
full or in part. The editor supplies helpful introduc- 
tory notes and a few necessary footnotes. While per- 
haps no document that is negligible is included, 
very many that we should have desired to see given 
are omitted. The selection strongly favors two areas 
of the field; these are the period before the Council 
of Chalcedon and the Church of England. The book 
would be vastly more useful if it were proportionally 
expanded over other provinces of church history: 
this would, of course, call for another volume, or pos- 
sibly two, of like extent. Only two documents are 
supplied on monasticism and the friars, and none on 
the Church of Scotland. The solemn League and 
Covenant (1643) is justifiably included with English 
church materials; but Mr. Bettenson errs in stating 
that it followed an attempt “to force the English 
Prayer Book upon Scotland” (p. 390). The Prayer 
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Book in question was, of course, not that of the 
Church of England. A few slips have occurred in the 
proofreading: “Deanesby” for ““Deanesly”’ (pp. vii, 
226); “Anagnani” for “Anagni” (p. 159). Jansen’s 
death is given as 1628 instead of 1638 (p. 376). De- 
fective as it is, and as any selection so limited would 
have to be, the book is well worth the price and 
should be welcomed by theological students.— 
Joun T. McNEILL. 


BLacKwoop, ANDREW W. This Year of Our Lord. 
Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 1943. 244 
pages. $2.00. 


One would expect a book of sermons by a pro- 
fessor of homiletics in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary to be conservative, biblical, and skilful. This 
book fulfils all three expectations, It contains twenty- 
five sermons appropriate for special days in the 
church year; it illustrates how a preacher can make 
his Christmas, Mother’s Day, and Labor Sunday 
sermons original and resultful. Even those who can- 
not share all the theological premises of the author 
will value his spiritual insight, his ethical emphasis, 
and his fresh preaching style. Typical of the quality 
of this book is this plan of a sermon for vacation 
time, drawn from Psalm 121, “The Psalm for Mid- 
summer”: “The God of the Waiting Hills,’ ‘““The 
God of the Sleepless Watch,” ‘The God of the 
Friendly Shade,” ‘The God of the Winding Road.” 
It would be a dull preacher and a duller congrega- 
tion that would miss the breezes of earth and heaven 
blowing through such a sermon.—HAROLD LEONARD 
BOWMAN. 


Brown, Witi1AmM ApAms. The New Order in the 
Church. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1943. 189 pages. $1.50. 

This book is imperative for those who are con- 
cerned about Christianity and postwar problems. 
In brief compass, it sets forth a candid diagnosis of 
Protestant churches, revealing their limitations as 
participants in shaping the postwar world, and then 
describes the tasks that lie ahead. 

William Adams Brown was an ecumenical Chris- 
tian par excellence; and his universal spirit breathes 
through this compact volume. Whatever obstructs 
the growth of the ecumenical mind in the churches 
Brown views as limiting to the new order. If the 
churches believe the counsel which they have given 
in their formal utterances on postwar thinking, call- 
ing for limitation of national sovereignty, collabora- 
tion between nations, and an equitable distribution 
of the world’s resources, the churches themselves 
must accept the counsel as applicable to their own 
institutional life. This would mean radical changes 
in existing denominational practices and turn the 
churches to serious effort to “think and plan for the 
whole.” 


The chapters on “The Need of Renewed Fellow- 
ship” and “The Need of World-wide Understand- 
ing” are moving in their appeal and contain impor- 
tant observations regarding the specific nature of 
Christian participation in postwar reconstruction.— 
B. E. MELAND. 


CALHOUN, ROBERT L. God and the Day’s Work. New 
York: Association Press and Fleming H. Revell, 
1943- 74 pages. 

CaMPBELL, E. Fay; Nicuots, James H.; and ALTER, 
JAMES P. To Glorify God, Worship at the Heart of 
the World Community. New York: Association 
Press and Fleming H. Revell, 1943. 63 pages. 


The importance of these books cannot be judged 
by their modest size. Prepared as study material in 
the “Pioneering Church Series” in connection with 
the conference of the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration at Wooster, Ohio, they represent the pro- 
found spiritual currents which are stirring in the life 
of Christian students in America, and they offer 
mature guidance to all who are seeking a way to the 
deeper levels of Christian faith and life. Professor 
Calhoun’s book is a brief restatement of the treat- 
ment of the concept of Christian vocation which he 
developed in his God and the Common Life. He makes 
a unique contribution in relating this doctrine to the 
meaning of the world mission of Christianity, “as in 
Jesus’ day, so in ours, every man to whom the call of 
God comes is summoned to a mission of world serv- 
ice. Therein is his vocation.” 

The authors of To Glorify God make at least two 
valuable contributions to the understanding of the 
devotional life. They have put prayer and worship 
into dynamic relationship to the whole of the Chris- 
tian life, and they have given its rightful place to the 
experience of tension and struggle in the devotional 
life itself. In the light of the background of liberal 
theology in the American student movement, it is 
interesting to see that several sentences in this new 
book are very nearly neo-orthodox in viewpoint. 
The day of major theological discussion in the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement draws near.—DanreEt D. 
WILLIAMs. 


Eppy, SHERWOOD. A Century with Youth: A History 
of the Y.M.C.A. from 1844 to 1944. New York: 
Association Press, 1944. ix+153 pages. $1.50. 


This is a very readable account of the initial cen- 
tury of a great movement. The Centennial Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. could have found no histori- 
an better equipped than Sherwood Eddy, whose per- 
sonal relationships with the movement cover more 
than half of the century about which he writes. The 
author makes apology for the brevity of his work, 
made necessary largely because of the unavailability 
of many records in Europe. More detail, however, 
could easily submerge the warm portrayal of the 
fast-moving events of the century. 
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The century with youth falls rather naturally 
into three periods, and the author treats each of 
these with about equal space. The first period deals 
with the pioneer work of George Williams and Rob- 
ert McBurney and the early days of the movement 
in Europe and North America. The industrial revo- 
lution, the evangelical revival, and the later Puri- 
tanism were three factors which produced and con- 
ditioned the pioneer organization. 

The second period was characterized by rapid ex- 
pansion and diversification of the Association’s work 
in North American cities and colleges. Physical, 
educational, and religious activities early became a 
part of the program. Departments for railroad, army 
and navy, industrial, rural, and Negro work arose 
in this period. Under Richard C. Morse and John 
R. Mott, this was the era of great evangelistic em- 
phasis as well as of big buildings and big budgets. 

The third and present period has subjected the 
movement to many strains and has forced a greater 
integration of the whole program. The final chapter 
is devoted to “Retrospect and Prospect,’’ and in this 
the author points out the ideals which he feels must 
motivate the Association if it is to celebrate a second 
centennial in 2044.—CHARLES T. THRIFT, JR. 


FausET, ARTHUR Hurr. Black Gods of the Metropolis. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1944. x +126 pages. $2.00. 


Black Gods of the Metropolis is a study of five 
Negro religious cults operating in the city of Phila- 
delphia. They are: (1) the Mount Sinai Holy Church 
of America; (2) the United House of Prayer for All 
People; (3) the Church of God (Black Jews); (4) the 
Moorish Science Temple of America; and (5) Father 
Divine’s Peace Mission Movement. In all five the 
author begins the study with a verbatim testimony 
of a convert, followed by an objective appraisal based 
on attendance at cult meetings, interviews with cult 
leaders, and research into texts and periodicals. An 
account is given of their origin, organization, mem- 
bership, finance, sacred text, beliefs, ritual, and prac- 
tice. After presenting data on all five, the author 
makes a valuable comparative study of the cults 
with one another and with evangelical Christian de- 
nominations. The author’s chapters on “Why the 
Cults Attract” and “The Cult as a Functioning In- 
stitution” are exceptionally well done. In the chapter 
“The Negro and His Religion” he displays penetrat- 
ing insight. 

Anyone who studies the Negro religious cults in 
the future or the church life of Negroes will be com- 
pelled to make reference to Black Gods of the Metropo- 
lis. The work is free of bias or prejudice. The author 
writes with respectable restraint. He does not claim 
too much for the study, and his interpretations im- 
press the reviewer as sound. The book should be 
read by every student of religion, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and anthropology.—BENJAMIN E. Mays. 


HEARD, GERALD. A Preface to Prayer. New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1944. xvit+250 pages. $2.00. 


Gerald Heard, English by birth, is now doing 
much to fertilize and stimulate American Christian 
thought. In this volume he analyzes the nature of 
prayer, the reasons for a neglect of its understanding 
by Protestants, and some of its most important 
principles and procedures. Prayer is characterized 
as low, middle, and high, meaning, respectively, 
petition for self, petition for others, and the prayer 
of communion or “simple attention.” The book 
draws fruitfully, particularly in the third sphere, on 
the author’s wide knowledge of mystical literature. 
A tendency to verbosity and lack of the clarity 
needed by the layman, together with an animus 
against Pauline Christianity and leanings toward 
Buddhism, make the treatment less acceptable than 
one could wish. It is, however, thought-provoking 
and discerning, a “preface”? to the greater book on 
the subject that Heard himself may yet write.— 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. 


Jones, E. STANLEY. The Christ of the American Road. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. 255 
pages. $1.00. 


The theme and aim of this book, if one follows 
the chapter headings, is to show how the traditions 
and outlook of American democracy and the Chris- 
tian tradition and faith form two converging lines 
which, flowing together, offer the only possibility 
for solving the pressing problems of modern man. An 
equally important thesis which runs throughout the 
volume is that of the coming of a “new man out of 
both parties,” which is to say that Dr. Jones looks 
forward to a synthetic reconciliation of opposites 
that will conserve the values of both sides in all mod- 
ern disputes or dilemmas. This principle of interpre- 
tation is developed with regard to many areas. Out 
of the conflicts between individualism and collectiv- 
ism, capital and labor, nationalism and internation- 
alism, denominationalism and ecumenicity, secular- 
ism and parochialism in public education, science 
and religion, fundamentalism and modernism, be- 
tween the races and the nations, the author urges 
the emergence of a “‘new man out of both parties.” 

Despite its moving eloquence, this book is both 
unrealistic as to what the future is to bring forth and 
superficial in its interpretation of the Christian 
faith. In the process of demonstrating its plausibility 
the Christian point of view is reduced to one of “‘en- 
lightened selfishness.” Indeed, so plausible does the 
Christian answer become that one would think the 
most implausible part of such a view would be its 
explanation of why it is not everywhere enacted. 
Against all the shocks both of world events and of 
contemporary revivals of the Christian sense of trag- 
edy and sin, here liberalism is maintained by the 
simple expedient of taking the social gospel Kingdom 
as an unexamined hypothesis. Some will discover in 
these chapters a wealth of concrete experience; 
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others will find an overdosage of homiletical buck- 
shot. All will admire the dynamic spirit of the writing 
—a spirit which modern Christianity must neverthe- 
less go beyond because it must go deeper.—PauL 
RAMSEY. 


Kepter, T. S. (ed.). Contemporary Thinking about 
Jesus: An Anthology. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1944. 429 pages. $3.50. 


Interpretations of Jesus’ life and teachings nei- 
ther began nor ended with the canonical Gospels. A 
vast flow of literature, both oral and written, was 
stimulated by the rather brief career of the peasant 
of Galilee. That this stream continues its course into 
the present is amply attested by the great variety of 
opinion represented in the anthology compiled by 
Professor Kepler. The philosopher and the theolog- 
ian, the historian and the biblical scholar—and even 
the novelist—come together in a friendly, yet criti- 
cal, round-table discussion of Jesus. 

Kepler assigns to the anthology one purpose: 
“to give to its readers the privilege of communing 
with a galaxy of scholars about Jesus” (p. 7). Prob- 
lems of choice and arrangement are always difficult 
in such an undertaking. There can be little question 
that a representative group of scholars has been se- 
lected; difference of opinion may arise over the selec- 


_ tion of a given article or chapter from their total con- 


tributions to the subject. The collection shows a 
great variety of methods and approaches to the his- 
torical Jesus. McCown, Lietzmann, and Cadoux, for 
instance, find their clues by a rigid study of the 
sources; Whale, Tillich, and Hough begin with their 
own philosophies, the historical sources taking a sec- 
ondary role. 

This compilation has the strengths and weakness- 
es characteristic of an anthology. Views benefit by 
contrast, and the assembling of scattered materials 
is helpful. The “previews” should stimulate further 
reading, for which the editor appends a bibliography 
and a biographical index of authors. On the other 
hand, articles apart from their supporting evidence 
may sound unconvincing or seem unrepresentative. 
Finally, in a volume of this type, centering about a 
historical figure, the unwary reader may be led to 
consider all positions as of equal validity, without 
reference to the methods by which conclusions are 
drawn. All “scholars” are not of the same hue.— 
Haroip H. Hutson. 


McDowe Lt. Epwarp A. Son of Man and Suffering 
Servant. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1944. 216 
pages. $2.00. 


In this volume a professor at the Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary at Louisville presents a study of im- 
portant epochs in the life of Jesus. These have been 
examined “historically and exegetically” to discover 
what they reveal about the mind of Jesus. Those 
chosen are the temptation, the question of the dis- 


ciples of John about fasting, the reply of Jesus con- 
cerning the Coming One, the conversation at Cae- 
sarea Philippi, the last visit to Jerusalem, and the 
resurrection. 

The result is a strictly synoptic portrait of Jesus, 
but one which is strongly anti-eschatological in its 
conclusions. The author believes that Jesus distin- 
guished clearly between the coming fall of Jerusalem 
(which was imminent) and the end of the age (which 
was not). Jesus transformed the Son of Man concept 
in Daniel and made the Suffering Servant foremost 
for his own thinking. But the author makes no seri- 
ous attempt to answer the objections to this specu- 
lation. 

The book is devout but conventional and can 
hardly be said to make a contribution to historical 
understanding. The study is carried on in complete 
isolation from any consideration of the development 
of the church that preserved our tradition. That 
alone makes possible such conclusions as that Jesus 
claimed the right to ‘abolish the Passover in his Last 
Supper and “by implication to put an end to the 
whole sacrificial system of the Jewish nation” (p. 
181).—CLARENCE T. CRAIG. 


McGin.ey, LAuRENCE J., S.J. Form-Criticism of the 
Synoptic Healing Narratives: A Study in the Theo- 
ries of Martin Dibelius and Rudolf Bultmann. 
Woodstock, Md.: Woodstock College Press, 1944. 
viii+165 pages. $2.75. 

This volume contains a good summary of the 
work of Dibelius and Bultmann and of rabbinic and 
Hellenic analogies to the miracles of healing in the 
gospels. A comprehensive bibliography on form 
criticism is included. The author has chosen to study 
the miracle narratives in order to test the conclu- 
sions of the formgeschichtliche Schule. Rightlyenough, 
he criticizes certain of its weak points, such as over- 
mechanical categorization of data and arbitrary and 
subjectively determined conclusions on motive and 
occasion for their formulation. But on the basis of a 
conception of form criticism, largely limited to cer- 
tain extreme positions of the two scholars under con- 
sideration, he makes a number of unsupported state- 
ments and strictures on the method in general which 
fail to invalidate it or its results in any convincing 
manner. Divergences found in the miracle-story 
groups appear explicable in terms of the mise-en- 
scéne rather then of genre. The author prefers “au- 
thentic tradition” wherever such is available. He 
fails to indicate that much of this “ancient informa- 
tion” is itself conjecture. One might note at this 
point his quotation of Mark 16: 19-20 without 
qualification as a part of the Gospel! 

Actually, the author’s scholarship is better than 
his apologetics. In fact, he contradicts himself at 
various points by his general admission (p. 6) of the 
values and of the basic truth of “form criticism.” 
Compare, e.g., the statements: “The force of the 
Gospel tradition shaped the interests of the com- 
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munity, not vice versa” (p. 16), and “Naturally the 
community exerted an influence in the shaping of 
the synoptic tradition and the writing of the gospels” 
(p. 6). 

All in all, a good deal of form criticism is here 
promulgated with the blessing of the imprimatur. 
Herein lies one of the chief values of the book.— 
ALLEN WIKGREN. 


SHARMAN, Henry Burton. Son of Man and King- 
dom of God: A Critical Study. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1943. 145 pages. $2.50. 


From the title of this book one might be led to 
believe that it contains an exposition of the histori- 
cal and theological meaning and importance of the 
two subjects mentioned, but a closer examination of 
the volume reveals that this is by no means the 
case. One of the chapter headings, entitled ‘“Criti- 
cism of the Records,” in reality sets forth the pur- 
pose of the author and defines the content of his 
book. The recorded sayings attributed to Jesus are 
investigated and classified as to their sources into 
two main divisions: Markan and non-Markan. In 
this respect the author departs from the position 
taken in a former volume, where he followed the 
theory advanced by Ernest DeWitt Burton and ac- 
cording to which the source Q had its own divisions, 
such as the P and G. 

In the chapter referred to above, Sharman indi- 
cates that his main interest is in a comparison of 
sources with sources as over against a comparison of 
mere copies of these sources. This would be an excel- 
lent approach, indeed, if it could be done with a 
certainty and an objectivity that in the nature of the 
case are, to say the least, rather difficult to obtain. 

The author is to be commended for his painstak- 
ing labors in classifying the material found in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and the result obtained is valuable 
for those who are interested in the question of the 
sources underlying these documents. The general 
value of the book would, however, have been greatly 
increased had the author also presented us with some 
conclusion regarding the subjects mentioned in the 
title. As it is now, this volume will appeal only to 
scholars in the field of New Testament criticism.— 
C. G. CARLFELT. 


SCHERER, PAvL. For We Have This Treasure. (Yale 
Lectures on Preaching, 1943.) New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1943. 212 pages. $2.00. 


“Good preaching may be beyond us quite. But 
better preaching—that is beyond none of us!”’ As- 
suredly better preaching will be the consequence of 
any minister’s acquaintance with Dr. Scherer’s Yale 
Lectures-on Preaching. 

The first two lectures portray the bewildered 
world in which the minister makes faith’s high ven- 
ture. The next two chapters reappraise the nature of 
the Christian gospel and its application to our pres- 


ent situation. The final two are concerned with the 
material and methods of preaching, “with style and 
clarity and color, and with the goal of it all in free 
utterance.” 

It should not detract from the strength and co- 
gency of Dr. Scherer’s lectures to say that their uni- 
que characteristic is their literary style. He seems 
incapable of saying things in drab, commonplace 
fashion. So much of our preaching is hackneyed and 
unoriginal; our ideas lack freshness and our words, 
luster. To read these lectures is to discover how 
thrillingly pictorial preaching can be. 

Indeed, Scherer is so constantly figurative that 
he sometimes trips over his own style. The reader 
sometimes encounters sentences with strangely 
mixed metaphors, such as “the flotsam and jetsam 
of a restless kaleidoscopic world.” Yet such occasion- 
al slips can be overlooked as one delights in the 
strength and beauty of his writing. 

Typical of the insight and vigor of the book are 
such memorable sentences as these: ‘The unforgiv- 
able sin of the pulpit is to preach the kind of piety 
that stands around like a wall-flower at a party and 
nobody comes up and asks it to dance.’”’ When one 
preacher begins to imitate another, his wife or 
friends “ought to sandpaper him down to the quick.” 
“To have a mind of your own is to be another chance 
for the Kingdom in the ‘hand of God: to have no 
mind but your own is to be no more than the ghost 
of that chance forever.”’ Such preaching “adorns the 
gospel.”’ While we cannot all do it as well as Scherer, 
under the inspiration of his lectures we can do it 
better than we are.—HAROLD LEONARD BOWMAN. 


SPIEGLER, SAMUEL. Your Life’s Work. Cincinnati: 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1943. 
xviii+ 450 pages. 

Isolated attempts at vocational guidance have 
occurred across the years. Since the great economic 
depression of the early thirties, however, the move- 
ment has become widespread. At present anyone 
who evidences the slightest interest in vocational 
guidance can easily become overwhelmed by the 
current flood of literature about it. 

The desire to aid young people in making impor- 
tant decisions somehow stimulates adults to allow 
their emotions to outrun their understanding. Evi- 
dence of wishfulness abounds in the printed attempts 
to counsel those who desire vocational guidance. 
The notion that any male born among us has a 
chance at the presidency pervades our feeling about 
all vocational life. Clear thinking about the relation 
of human qualifications to occupational specifica- 
tions is not greatly in evidence in some of the mate- 
rial now coming from the press. 

It is especially encouraging for the foregoing rea- 
sons to read a book on guidance which approaches 
the subject from a realistic point of view. The book 
by Spiegler does this and does it from the standpoint 
of a particular group of young people, and is, there- 
fore, all the more valuable. 
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Your Life’s Work deals with the general problems 
of vocational guidance and considers specifically the 
job and career opportunities available to Jewish 
youth, The challenge and scope of this publication 
are effectively expressed by a sentence in the Edi- 
tor’s Introduction: “In the case of the Jewish young 
man or woman, the normal difficulty of finding an 
occupation is aggravated by discrimination which 
often militates against the operation of the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand in vocations.” 

The book proceeds from two basic assumptions. 
The one is that both Jewish parents and Jewish 
youth have had in the past too limited a view of vo- 
cational opportunities. The second is that this nar- 
row vocational outlook has brought about a concen- 
tration of Jews in a relatively few crowded fields of 
work. 

This publication suggests significant steps in 
choosing a vocation and offers information about a 
wide variety of vocational fields. It is well written 
and should prove of genuine value to youth and vo- 
cational counselors.—ROBERT WOELLNER. 


STERN, Harry JosHua. The Jewish Spirit Trium- 
phant. New.York: Bloch, 1943. vii-+213 pages. 
$2.50. 

“Jews and Christians are destined to suffer to- 
gether for faith and truth, for democracy and free- 
dom,” says Dr. Stern in one of the short addresses 
in his book. That same thought occurs again and 
again. How terribly—and beautifully—true it is. 
That must be true in a mechanized, materialistic age. 
For it is Judaeo-Christianity which stands for the 
moral and spiritual interpretation of life as against 
the money-mad, power-crazed age in whichwe live.— 
James M. Yarn. 


STINESPRING, W. F. From Jesus to Paul. Translated 
by J. Kitausner. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1943. XVi+624 pages. 


This book, first published in Hebrew in 1925 and 
now available for the first time to speakers of the 
European languages, is a sequel to the author’s 
Jesus of Nazareth, It falls into seven main parts. The 
first four of them, comprising half the book, deal 
with the backgrcznd of Paul’s work, treating such 
topics as Judaism outside of Palestine, intellectual 
and religious developments within contemporary 
paganism, the sources, and the relation of Jewish 
and gentile Christianity in the early period. The last 
two sections deal with Paul’s life and work and with 
his teaching. The book reflects the learning of the 
great Jewish scholar and his skill as a critic (although 
with occasional lapses), but leaves much to be de- 
sired as a presentation of the personality and 
thought of the apostle. Klausner is more successful 
as an interpreter of Jesus than of Paul. Dr. Stine- 
spring’s translation is clear and readable.-—JoHN 
Knox. 
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TORREY, CHARLES CUTLER. Documents of the Primi- 
tive Church. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 
xviii+309 pages. $3.50. 


This brings the author’s mastery of Aramaic and 
Semitic lore to bear on the following topics: “The 
Date of Mark,” “The Biblical Quotations in Mat- 
thew,” “Aramaic Gospels in the Synagogue,” “The 
Origin of the ‘Western Text,’” “Language and 
Date of the Apocalypse,” “Palestinian Origin of the 
Old Syriac Gospels,” and “‘Gospels and Diatessaron 
in the Syriac-speaking Church.” The clue to most of 
the problems in these areas is found in the claim that 
the primitive church wrote in Aramaic, and the clue 
leads the reader through a labyrinth of reasoning. 
The separate essays differ widely in quality (chap. 
vi deserving the palm), though in general they are 
stronger in matters of detail than in generalizations 
or conclusions. 

For example, in the discussion of the “Western 
Text” in chapter iv, Torrey argues in stimulating 
fashion that the Western Text is the result of a 
Greek translation of an Aramaic translation of the 
“standard Greek text.” In the identification and ex- 
position of Semitisms in the text of Codex Bezae the 
study is valuable; as a contribution to the history of 
the text it is valueless. It identifies the Western 
Text as a homogeneous unit and finds it in Codex 
Bezae; it identifies the “standard” Greek text as a 
similar unit. It finds “progressive change extending 
over many years” to be “quite unexampled in the 
history of Biblical texts.’’ It assumes a reverence for 
the exact wording of the standard Greek text which 
could be overcome by the new Western Text only 
through the help of an authorized edition. (This 
reverence did not restrain the hand of the translator 
who made the Aramaic version from the Greek!) 
All that we know of the use of the text by the Fa- 
thers in the first century and a half of Christian his- 
tory denies this; and the mere existence of the thou- 
sands of variants in the Gospel text in the same peri- 
od refutes it. In other words, Torrey has been be- 
guiled by the generalizing sense of the word “text” 
and has made two texts which alternately dominate 
the scene out of many which were contemporaries. 
As Miller said in the Oxford debate on textual 
criticism half a century ago, Dolus latet sub verbo 
“text.”—ERNEST CaDMAN COLWELL. 


WALLs, WILLIAM JAcoB. Joseph Charles Price, Edu- 
cator and Race Leader. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1943. 568 pages. $3.00. 


In presenting to this generation the life and 
works of Joseph Charles Price, Bishop Walls has 
rendered us a real service. There can be no denying 
the fact that Joseph Price deserves a place alongside 
Booker T. Washington and Frederick Douglass. 
He died at the early age of thirty-nine. Had he lived 
as long as Frederick Douglass or even as long as 


Booker T. Washington, he would in all probability 
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have been just as famous and just as well known as 
they were. But Price died at thirty-nine at the age 
when Booker T. Washington was rising to fame. 
Bishop Walls produces ample evidence to convince 

- one that Price was no ordinary person and that by 
any standards of measurement he was a great man 
and would have been so labeled had he been a mem- 
ber of some other race. 

As I read the book I could not help but feel that 
it would have been more attractive and interesting 
if the author had confined his materials more direct- 
ly to the subject at hand, Joseph Charles Price, and 
thus reduced the pages, perhaps, by one-half. This 
reviewer feels that the writer puts into one book 
what might well have been put into two or three 
books. After having done this mammoth and help- 
ful job, it would be interesting to see Bishop Walls 
carve out of these 568 pages approximately 150 or 
200 pages setting forth the genius, philosophy, char- 
acter, and contributions of Price aimed at producing 
a volume that would be more widely read by youths 
of all races than is likely to be the case with the pres- 
ent volume. Despite this kindly criticism, I think 
the author has produced a piece of work that was 
long overdue.—BENJAMIN E. Mays. 


WATERMAN, LERoOvy. Religion Faces the World Crisis: 
A Study of the Religious Aspects and Motivations 
of Civilization. Ann Arbor: George Wohr, 1943. 
x+206 pages. $2.25. 


When man ceases to be religious he ceases to be 
human, because religion is “man’s persistent en- 
deavor to adjust the reality within him to the most 
significant realities without, for the purpose of pre- 
serving and enhancing the values of personality.” 
Religion arose in primitive society when the related 
concepts of the self and value developed from an 
analysis of dreams. Perceiving himself as a spiritual 
being endowed with possibilities of unending values, 
primitive man attempted to placate those superior 
powers whose help he needed on earth and in the life 
to come. Thus the basic aim of religion was and is 
salvation of personality. 

The major portion of this book traces the most 
significant formulation of this theory of religion as it 
matured in Jewish history as recorded in the Bible: 
ethical religion or prophecy. The treatment is solid 
without being heavy or technical; the content is il- 
luminating, incisive, and clear cut. Ethical proph- 
ecy is sharply distinguished from nationalistic and 
ritualistic religion—these latter factors being re- 
garded as stumbling blocks to man’s progress. in 
Amos the ethical religion of Israel had its start: 
God was discovered to be a just and dependable 
Being who demanded justice in human affairs, not 
ritualistic sacrifices. And, as ethical, God had no fa- 


vorite nation. Hosea condemned the Canaanite Baal 
worship, including the fertility rites, and added the 
vision that God’s primary attribute was that of ethi- 
cal love; and man’s basic obligation was to exemplify 
loving-kindness in all his relations. The prophets of 
Judah (Micah, Isaiah, Zephanaiah, and Jeremiah) 
seconded but did not significantly advance beyond 
Amos and Hosea. 

Ezekiel’s writings resulted only in a more exclu- 
sive nationalism. But in the great unknown prophet 
of the Exile, Deutero-Isaiah, ethical monotheism 
achieved classical expression; and Israel’s mission 
was interpreted as being God’s chosen suffering 
servant to the end that all men might know the true 
God and his salvation. Jonah described all men as 
ready to repent of their sins and God as eager to for- 
give. But the theory of the suffering servant lacked 
implementation, and Jonah’s insights bore no fruit. 
The whole movement culminated in Jesus, who syn- 
thesized all the Law and the Prophets into two great 
and interdependent commandments. 

But Christians have never taken the ethical reli- 
gion of Jesus seriously. In holding that Jesus re- 
garded himself as the Messiah and in thinking that 
apocalypticism was a necessary element in his think- 
ing, they have misinterpreted him. Christianity has 
been primarily otherworldly; it has wrongly assumed 
that man’s salvation depends solely on God’s for- 
giveness; that symbolical rites, repentance, and for- 
giveness in themselves produce regeneration; and 
that the kingdom of God is cataclysmic in character 
and so dependent solely on God. Christianity will 
become relevant in the present world crisis only 
when Christians fulfil their ethical obligation: the 
ethic of Jesus. 

The historical sections are excellent. The con- 
structive analysis is less substantial—BERNARD M. 
LOoMER. 


Witson, Georce A. Reckoning with Life. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. x+311 
pages. $2.75. 


This volume is divided almost evenly into three 
parts which deal respectively with our perceptual 
experience, the problem of the “self,”’ and specula- 
tive issues concerning evil, immortality, and the 
“ultimately real.” 

The last two sections, where the author affirms 
the reality of the self and gives three intimations of 
immortality (which latter, in turn, is all “that is 
needed to explain every form of evil as incident to a 
greater good in which it finds its justification’’), are 
developments of, but less instructive than, the first, 
which contains an interesting epistemological analy- 
sis that seems to be rooted in Kantian idealism.— 
BERNARD M. Loomer. 
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ALLEN, HELEN. Come and See. New York: Associa- 
tion Press—Revell Co., 1943. 85 pages. $1.25. A 
visionary pageant of Judaeo-Christian history. 

The American Jewish Year Book, Vol. XLV: 1943- 
44. Edited by Harry SCHNEIDERMAN and Mor- 
ris T. Fine. Pniladelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1943. xxix-+704 pages. $3.00. 
In addition to the calendars and directories and 
the annual review of Jewish activities, this issue 
contains an index to Volumes I-XLIV. Special 
articles include a survey of American Jewish 
scholarship and of Jewish book collections in 
America and an appreciation of the B’nai B’rith 
at its centennial. 

Barstow, Rossrns WoLcorTt. Getting Acquainted 
with God. New York: Federal Council of 
Churches, 1943. 65 pages. Single copies, $0.20; 
ten or more, $0.15 each. Devotions for families 
with children. 

Beck, Joun S., and Harris, W. Irvinc. What It 
Takes! New York, 1943. 70 pages. Single copies, 
$0.25; ten or more, $0.20 each. Statements from 
men in the armed forces and from public leaders, 
showing the relation between religious faith and 
the achievement of democracy. 

Biccs, LoutsE Ocan. Retold Tales from the Old 
Testament for Older Boys and Girls. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Co., 1943. 132 pages. $1.50. 

BRUNTON, PauL. The Wisdom of the Overself. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1943. 463 pages. $3.75. 
The philosophic system of Yoga. 

CaRLf, CHARLES. Mysticism in Modern Psychology. 
New York: Psycho-Sociological Press, 1943. 47 
pages. $1.00. Provocative, if inadequate, criticism 
of various psychoanalytic theories in the name of, 
but never really in terms of, a psycho-sociological 
approach. 

CronsacH, A. The Bible and Our Social Outlook. 
Cincinnati: Riverdale Press, 1941. viii+383 
pages. $2.00. 

CusHMAN, RoBErt E. Safeguarding Our Civil Liber- 
ties. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
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